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ADDRESS  TO  FRIENDS  AND  READERS. 


You  are  aware  that  it  is  with  great  reluct- 
ance I  have  submitted  to   your   long  persuasion  of 
publishing  this  little  volume.     You  have  often  tried 
to  induce  me  to  do  so,  but  as  I  had  a  dislike  of  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  press,  have,  for  a  long  time, 
evaded  your  wishes.     You  know  that  I  have  written 
mostly  for  my  own  pleasure,  because  writing  of  this 
description  is  to  me  pleasant.    Numerous  pieces  I  have 
written,  but  through  neglect  have  lost  them.    Some  I 
have  sent  to  you  for  your  inspection,  and  have  never 
had  them  returned ;  and  other  portions  of  my  writings 
have  been  accidentally  burnt.       In  submitting  this 
little  volume  for  your  inspection,  I  trust  its  readers 
will  be  gratified  by  a  perusal,  as  it  will  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  hear  that  I  have  given  satisfaction.    If  my 
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writings,  generally,  have  given  you  pleasure  by  the 
mere  reading  of  them  in  manuscript,  surely  they  must 
be  equally  acceptable,  now    they  are  printed.     As 

works  of  this  kind  are  written  entirely  from  the  ima- 
gination of  the  poet  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
or  hearer,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  impression  rises 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  he  must  endeavour  with  the 
same  ardour  to  impress  it  on  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
or  reader.     If  the  writer  can  accomplish  this,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  same  degree  of  pleasure  would 
be  imparted  to  the  peruser,  as  the  author  felt  when 
he  wrote  the  subject.    That  one  heart  should  vibrate 
■with  the  same  degree  of  feeling  as  the  other,  is  all  a 
poet  can  hope  to  give  or  a  reader  expect  to  receive. 
But  this  depends  entirely  on  the  reader's  ear ;  if  he 
have  no  poetical  ear — no  feeling  for  the  sublime — 
no    taste  for  the  fine  arts — he   can  never  expect  to 
have  his  imagination  roused,  not  even  by  the  finest 
writer  on   earth.    If  he  ever  found  pleasure  in  read- 
ing any  poetical  work,  he  must  have  some  taste,  as 
there  is   no   pleasure  without  some  degree  of  taste. 


It  is  too  often  the  case  that  those  who  have  no  taste 
must  have  something  to  do  ;  they  turn  critics, 
though  perhaps  never  able  to  put  two  sentences  to- 
gether well  in  their  lives.  They  envy  the  talent 
heaven  has  bestowed  on  another,  and  often  act,  as 
Mr.  Pope  said, 

"  Bold  in  the  practice  of  mistaken  rules, 
Prescribe,  apply,  and  call  their  masters  fools." 

Real  critics,  those  who  are  the  masters  of  that  art, 
are  of  great  service  to  point  out  the  errors  of  the  au- 
thor; but  where  we  have  one  real  critic  we  have  a 
thousand  pretended  ones,  who  endeavour  to  turn  every 
rose  into  a  thistle,  and  envy  the  talent  they  never 
can  reach.  If  a  master  wish  to  employ  a  mechanic, 
he  should  never  hearken  to  what  his  friends  or  foes 
might  say  of  his  abilities :  he  should  see  the  man's 
work,  and  then  he  can  judge  at  once  all  about  him. 
This  is  the  only  true  scale  in  which  the  merit  of 
every  man  ought  to  be  tried.  I  boast  of  no  talent 
or  merit,  nor  look  for  any  reward ;  but  I  lay  this 
little   volume  before  you  because  you  wished  me  to 
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do  so  ;  and  should  I  be  assured  that  you  find  the 
same  degree  of  pleasure  in  reading  it  as  I  did  in 
writing  it,  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  will  soon  increase 
in  size,  but  if  not  my  pen  drops  for  ever  into  obli- 
vion, as  thousands  before  have  done  who  have  failed 
in  their  attempt  to  please.  But  should  I  fail  in 
the  same  way,  I  hope  your  pardon  will  be  before  your 
censure,  since  you  must  be  aware  all  human  nature  is 
limited,  and  none  can  exceed  its  bounds. 

Therefore,  my  dear  friends  and  readers,  I  implore 
your  pardon  for  anything  I  might  have  done  or 
said  which  is  inconsistent  with  religion,  morality, 
or  good  feeling  towards  mankind  ;  and  shall  beg  for 
ever  to  remain, 

Your  most  humble,  sincere,  and 

devoted  servant, 

John  Morgan. 

London,  Nov.   1811. 


CATHMANDA   IN    THE    WOOD. 


The  sun  had  sunk  deep  in  the  west, 
The  trees  in  solemn  silence  stood  ; 

The  birds  had  sought  their  lonely  rest 
Within  the  bosom  of  the  wood. 

Benighted  was  a  damsel  fair, 

Weeping,  she  stood  beneath  some  trees ; 
The  ringlets  of  her  light  brown  hair 

Were  trembling  in  the  dewy  breeze. 

The  distant  spot  she  wish'd  to  gain 

Was  where  her  father's  mansion  stood; 

But  still  she  wish'd,  and  wish'd  in  vain, 
No  path  led  there  but  through  the  wood. 

By  chance  the  heav'ns  had  lower'd  that  night, 
And  gloomy  clouds  were  rolling  on  ; 

No  moon  or  star  had  lent  its  light, 
In  absence  of  the  setting  sun. 
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But  I  the  howling  tempest  fear'd, 
Had  early  penn'd  my  fold  that  day  ; 

And  homewards  through  a  path  I  steer'd, 
Which  led  across  some  fields  of  Lea. 

When  near  where  Eldon's  rolling  stream 
In  shining  waters  deeper  stood — 

I  heard  a  female's  piteous  scream 
Burst  from  the  margin  of  the  wood. 

Amaz'd,  I  stood  with  phrenzy  wild, 
And  view'd  the  distant  gloomy  spot ; 

And  there  I  thought  some  way-lost  child 
Had  wander'd  from  a  distant  cot. 

At  length  there  stood  before  my  eyes, 
A  heav'nly  maid  in  rich  attire  ; 

It  swell'd  my  soul  with  new  surprise — 
She  was  the  daughter  of  yon  squire. 

Why  stand  you  here  sweet  blooming  maid, 
Bewailing  sorrows  dismal  mood  ? 

Oh  !  I'm  afraid,  kind. youth,  she  said, 
To  wander  through  that  lonely  wood. 

Long  time  I've  waited  near  this  place, 
A  lover's  promis'd  hand  to  meet ; 

'Till  night  has  spread  its  gloomy  face, 
And  heav'nly  dews  have  bath'd  my  feet. 
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Softly  on  her  breathing  bosom  fair, 
The  airs  of  virgin  spring  had  play'd  ; 

And  spread  the  ringlets  of  her  hair 
In  sad  confusion  round  her  head. 

In  pensive  woe  she  wept  aloud, 
My  heart  was  smitten  at  her  cries ; 

No  drops  were  falling  from  the  cloud — 
Enough  fell  from  her  streaming  eyes. 

At  length  faint  words  her  silence  broke, 
Tho'  they  were  mingl'd  with  her  sighs  ; 

Still  plain  to  me  as  if  she  spoke — 
I  read  their  meaning  in  her  eyes. 

Forbear  to  weep  my  lovely  maid, 
And  cease  ye  briny  tears  to  flow  ; 

These  hands  shall  be  your  faithful  guide 
Safe  to  the  place  you  wish  to  go. 


Tho'  she  was  heiress  to  that  land, 

And  all  the  groves  that  round  us  stood ; 

Yet  she  receiv'd  my  humble  hand 

To  guide  her  through  the  lonely  wood. 

Near  where  her  father's  mansion  stood, 
Confusion  widely  spread  around; 

The  neighbours  search'd  each  grove  and  wood, 
But  fair  Cathmanda  was  not  found. 
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Her  father  too  with  hasty  tread, 

Search'd  through  the  halls  and  every  room  ; 
And  weeping,  shook  his  aged  head, 

That  hung  with  blossoms  of  the  tomb. 

All  my  possessions  I  will  give, 

And  all  my  stores  of  gems  and  gold  ; 

Could  I  but  once  more  see  her  live, 
Or  hear  her  absence  cause  unfold'd. 

In  unregarded  woe  I  stand, 

No  friend  to  raise  my  aged  head  , 

No  youthful  daughter's  tender  hand, 
The  balm  of  life  around  to  spread. 

Tho'  she  is  heiress  to  this  land 

That  lies  around  my  mansion  wide  ; 

Yet  I'll  consent  to  give  her  hand 
To  be  her  fondest  lover's  bride. 

And  should  he  be  a  virt'ous  youth, 

Tho'  scanty  be  his  humble  lot ; 
His  heart  imbu'd  by  love  and  truth, 

High  titles  and  riches  matter  not. 

But  should  I  live  to  see  my  child 

Wrapp'd  in  misfortune's  direful  doom  ; 

Or  by  some  villain's  hand  beguil'd, 
'Twill  bend  my  honors  to  the  tomb. 
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My  snowy  locks,  and  aged  head, 
Cannot  survive  this  sorrow  long  ; 

And  may  the  world  my  troubles  read 
In  some  kind  poet's  future  song. 

For  thee  I  still  will  weep  and  sigh, 
Until  the  midnight  hour  be  past ; 

Then  down  in  sorrow  I  will  lie, 
And  joyfully  breath  out  my  last. 

And  should  she  not  by  then  return, 
To  sooth  her  aged  father's  care  ; 

His  lamp  of  hope  wiH  cease  to  burn, 
And  vanish  for  ever  in  despair. 

And  while  his  lips  these  words  impart, 
Each  eyelid  glitt'ring  with  a  tear, 

Strange  impulse  flutter'd  at  his  heart, 
And  deep  confusion  struck  his  ear. 

The  hall's  re-echo'd  with  a  sound 
Unusual  at  that  hour  of  night ; 

New  joys  and  mirth  were  fleeting  round, 
And  every  lamp  was  shining  bright. 

The  aged  sire  in  haste  was  there, 

And  sent  around  his  eager  views  ; 
While  on  the  verge  of  deep  despair 


He  met  that  sweet  reviving  news. 
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The  halls  with  shouts  of  joy  resound, 
The  menials  voices  echo'd' wild  ; 

The  father  view'd  each  face  around, 
But  could  not  yet  behold  his  child. 

At  length  her  heav'nly  voice  was  heard 
Soft  stealing  on  her  father's  ear  ; 

His  tongue  forbore  to  yield  a  word, 
But  not  his  eye  to  yield  a  tear. 

Like  midnight's  soft  refreshing  dew, 
That  on  the  drooping  flowers  fall ; 

So  did  her  voice  each  face  renew, 

When  she  breath'd  her  accents  in  the  hall. 

Thy  father's  peace  is  now  restor'd, 
And  tears  of  joy  are  falling  fast ; 

A  blessing  I  from  heaven  implor'd — 
Is  now  bestow'd  on  me  at  last. 

Rise  Cathmanda  from  thy  bending  knee, 
And  let  the  harp  thy  hands  employ ; 

Since  my  last  hope  is  fix'd  in  thee, 
Come  then  and  share  thy  father's  joy. 

Thy  aged  parent  worn  with  care, 
Will  now  for  ever  cease  to  mourn  ; 

And  every  maid  our  joys  shall  share, 
Whose  kindness  welcom'd  thy  return. 
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But  still  thy  plaintive  tale  I'll  hear 
With  accents  high  ;  oh  !  let  me  press 

That  thou  will  tell  thy  father's  ear, 
What  caus'd  thy  absence  and  distress  ? 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  yon  grove, 

That  lies  some  distance  from  my  home ; 

To  meet  my  first  young  love  I  strove — 
But  he  unfaithful  did  not  come. 

No  hand  my  virtues  have  disgrac'd  ; 

While  I  in  waiting  amhush  stood, — 
Dark  clouds  the  beams  of  heav'n  defac'd — 

And  shut  me  up  within  the  wood. 

While  there,  a  gentle  youth  I  met, 

Whose  hand  and  heart  to  me  were  kind  ; 

When  I  with  heav'nly  dews  were  wet, 
His  pleasing  words  inspir'd  my  mind. 

He  kindly  offered  me  that  aid, 

While  I  'midst  fear  and  trembling  stood  ;- 
That  would  protect  a  virtuous  maid 

Safely  through  the  dangerous  wood. 

Tho'  he's  a  stranger  to  the  great, 
His  heart  is  gentle,  soft  and  kind  ; 

And  love's  strong  flame  has  left  a  heat 
Deep  in  the  recess  of  my  mind. 
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Her  father  wildly  gazing  round — 

Where  is  the  stranger?  now  he  cri'd — 

And  soon  the  pleasing  youth  was  found 
Standing  hard  by  Cathmanda's  side. 

"Who  is  thy  father,  tell,  my  youth — 
His  possessions,  and  his  name  ; 

Conceive  no  wrong,  but  speak  the  truth, 
Of  what  family  or  what  birth  you  came  ? 

My  father  lives  hard  by  the  Tone, 
An  ancient  river  fresh  and  clear  ; 

The  land  he  tills  is  all  his  own, 
And  I'm  his  only  son  and  heir. 

Of  no  lordly  titles  we're  possess'd, 
Purchas'd  with  blood  in  battle  fields  ; 

With  peace  and  plenty  we  are  bless'd  — 
When  harvest  to  the  sickle  yields. 

The  watchful  farmer's  honest  care 
Is  all  our  fields  and  flocks  require  ; 

And  when  we  in  their  bounty  share, 
What  more  can  man  desire. 

Many  with  gold  and  titles  high — 

Have  oft  disgrac'd  an  honor'd  name  ; 

Tho'  now  in  deep  oblivion  lie, 
Have  left  behind  eternal  shame. 
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But  since  a  law  to  man  is  giv'n — 

And  to  his  race  alone  confin'd  ; 
The  first  great  cause  was  breath'd  in  heav'n, 

That  man  should  own  a  noble  mind. 

And  when  that  mind  is  form'd  complete, 
By  laws  that  heav'n  and  nature  gave  ; 

Sometimes  it  lustres  in  the  great, 

And  sometimes  brightens  in  the  slave. 

The  father's  heart  beat  high  with  joy, 
And  all  his  aged  features  smil'd, 

While  he  bless'd  the  stranger  boy — 
And  gave  to  him  his  only  child. 

Go  happy  youth,  enjoy  thy  prize  — 
The  flow'r  of  Europe  now  is  thine  ! 

And  may  your  lovely  offsprings  rise 
Like  grapes  upon  the  pliant  vine. 


THEY  HAVE  BOKNE  AWAY  MY  MARY. 


Now  in  a  grove  so  thick  and  green, 
To  Cypress  gloomy  shades  I  fly ; 

And  sit  to  weep  the  pride  of  men, 
Who  will  not  listen  to  my  sigh. 

While  earth  conceal'd  the  light  of  day, 
And  all  the  skies  were  bright  and  starry ; 

Beneath  the  moon's  unclouded  ray, 
They  bore  away  my  Mary. 

They  may  as  well  forbid  the  sun, 

And  tell  the  stars  to  cease  their  shining ; 

As  bid  me  from  my  promise  run, 
Or  set  my  love  the  least  declining. 

What  direful  rage  her  brothers  show, 
While  her  to  distant  lands  they  carry  ; 

Tho'  ocean's  waves  between  us  flow, 
My  heart  is  ever  with  my  Mary. 

The  angry  waves  may  rage  and  roll, 
And  space  deny  our  speaking ; 

When  faithful  love  inspires  the  soul, 
'Twill  bind  the  heart  from  breaking. 
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From  all  her  friends  I  turn  my  face, 

No  longer  in  this  land  I  tarry  ; 
But  haste  to  find  that  distant  place — 

Where  they  have  borne  my  Mary. 

Through  burning  sands  and  diff'rent  climes 
I'll  trace  the  rolling  globe  around — 

From  snow-clad  poles  to  Peru's  mines, 
Where  human  features  can  be  found. 

Through  heav'n's  wide  space  yon  star  I  trace, 

Whose  path  does  never  vary  ; 
Oh  !  lead  me  to  that  secret  place — 

Where  they  have  borne  my  Mary. 

And  now  kind  fortune's  fav'rite  wheel, 
Roll'd  by  the  timely  hand  of  fate  ; 

My  uncle  dies,  and  by  his  will 
He  gives  to  me  his  whole  estate. 

Now  from  her  haughty  brother's  hands 

I  claim  my  fav'rite  maid ; 
Tho'  she  may  live  in  distant  lands — 

Or  deep  in  dust  her  bones  be  laid. 

And  now  their  stony  hearts  relent, 
Since  kind  fortune  smil'd  on  me  ; 

They  of  their  haughty  deeds  repent, 
And  sent  the  news  across  the  sea. 
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While  earth  conceal'd  the  light  of  day, 
And  all  the  skies  were  bright  and  starry ;- 

Beneath  the  moon's  unclouded  ray, 
They  bore  me  back  my  Mary. 


ONE    HOUR    IN   WINDSOR. 


Windsor  !  behold  a  stranger  calls, 
From  Britain's  darling  city  bound ; 

He  begs  to  view  thy  royal  walls. 
And  sing  thy  beauties  all  around. 

No  surly  winds  are  howling  loud, 

The  groves  unfold  their  mantles  green; 

The  sun  climbs  up  from  cloud  to  cloud, 
And  pours  its  genial  rays  between. 

Upon  that  lofty  summit  high, 

So  richly  form'd  by  nature's  hands ; 

Where  Briton's  pride  and  glory  lie, 
And  Windsor's  lofty  castle  stands. 

Within  the  walls  a  tower  rise, 

By  sloping  groves  and  ramparts  bound ; 
From  whence  the  stranger  turns  his  eye 

On  groves  and  lawns  and  streams  around. 
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Hark  !  the  forest  with  wild  voices  ring, 

The  groves,  the  streams,  the  vales  among  ; 

But  not  one  word  of  thee  I  sing — 

Since  Pope  has  made  thee  rich  in  song. 

In  pasture  meadows  deep  below 
A  gliding  stream  attracts  the  eye ; 

The  Thames  has  not  forgot  to  flow, 
But  gently  passes  Windsor  by. 

Here  on  those  banks  in  early  days 

Young  poets  came  their  songs  to  sing ; 

And  with  new  ivy  trimm'd  their  lays, 
And  view'd  their  temples  in  the  spring. 

Far  o'er  the  meadows  fresh  and  green, 
There  Eton's  ancient  College  rise  ; 

Adding  new  beauties  to  the  scene — 
Deserving  of  a  poet's  praise. 

Now  in  the  royal  slopes  I  stand 
'Midst  rising  beauties  all  around; 

Oh  !   could  there  e'er  in  Eden's  land 
A  richer  sight  than  this  be  found  ? 

Could  Eden's  garden  in  its  day 

Add  one  beauty  to  thy  scene  : 
Fountains  streaming  in  the  sunny  ray, 

'Midst  flowers  and  shrubs  of  evergreen. 
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And  in  those  slopes  of  festive  land 
Some  fav'rite  shrubs  are  to  be  seen ; 

Planted  by  Adelaide's  royal  hand 

When  she  was  Britain's  reigning  Queen. 

I  thank  thee,  Windsor,  for  thy  sight, 
On  which  I've  feast'd  my  longing  eyes  ; 

Could  I  but  stay  with  thee  this  night — 
I'd  spare  to  morrow  in  thy  praise. 

Ye,  royal  vaults,  to  you  I  fly, 

Where  England's  monarchs,  once  so  dear, 
Stripp'd  of  their  pomp  and  glory  lie  ; 

And  scarcely  now  can  claim  a  tear. 

Since  kings  must  lay  their  sceptres  down, 
And  all  return  from  whence  they  came ; 

What  value  is  the  richest  crown, 
When  royalty  is  but  a  name  ! 


THE    OLD    TREE. 


How  many  years  have  past — old  tree, 

Since  I  this  spot  have  seen  ; 
In  childhood  oft  thou  shelter'dst  me, 

When  I  liv'd  near  this  green. 

When  on  my  nurse's  arm  I  lay, 

She  oft  did  hring  me  here  ; 
And  soothing  words  to  me  did  say, 

To  dry  my  infant  tear. 

When  first  my  feet  were  taught  to  walk, 

'Twas  here  beneath  this  tree  ; 
And  here  I  learnt  to  lisp  and  talk, 

While  on  my  nurse's  knee. 

When  I  could  talk  and  run  alone, 

'Twas  here  I  us'd  to  play ; 
Thy  branches  are  the  same,  I  own, 

As  on  my  infant  day. 

In  storms  a  shelter  oft  I  found 

Beneath  this  fav'rite  tree  ; 
When  wind  and  rain  came  whistling  round, 

Thou  oft  hast  shell er'd  me. 
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And  from  the  heat  of  summer  sky, 

To  thee  I  oft  did  run ; 
Beneath  thy  shady  branches  lie, 

Hid  from  the  scorching  sun. 

And  as  from  childhood  up  I  grew, 

I  bore  thee  in  my  sight ; 
"When  at  yon  school  I  could  thee  view, 

And  bless  thy  lonely  site. 

And  here  beneath  thy  shady  boughs, 
The  swains  would  often  throng  : 

To  see  young  damsels  milk  their  cows, 
And  hear  the  rustic  song. 
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Young  Lovell  too  with  Mary  Grey, 

Sweet  people  of  the  glade  ; 
Oft  here  would  spend  their  holiday, 

"Within  thy  cooling  shade. 

When  I  grew  on,  to  manhood  came, 

This  tree  was  still  as  gay  ; 
His  aged  limbs  seem'd  much  the  same, 

As  on  my  infant  day. 

Again  within  thy  stately  bow'r, 

With  manly  joys  of  mind  ; 
I  spend  full  many  an  evening  hour 

In  whispering  tales  so  kind. 
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I  carv'd  my  name  on  thy  thick  bark 

When  I  last  visit'd  thee  ; 
And  tho'  it  now  is  nearly  dark, 

Those  letters  I  can  see. 

Beneath  thy  spreading  branches  fair, 

In  early  days  of  life, 
Full  many  a  swain  has  gather'd  here, 

And  found  a  future  wife. 

A  fancy  tree  so  richly  green, 

Shelter  from  storm  or  sun  ; 
No  tongue  can  tell  what  deeds  have  been 

Beneath  thy  branches  done. 

Many  circles  round  that  centre  light 
This  rolling  earth  have  made  ; 

Since  thou  had  bless'd  me  with  thy  sight, 
Or  wrapp'd  me  in  thy  shade. 

And  now  once  more  I  come  to  see 

My  happy  natal  spot ; 
Where  stands  this  long  forgotten  tree — 

But  not  my  natal  cot. 

Companions  of  my  childhood  day, 

No  face  of  yours  I  see  ; 
All  things  are  gliding  fast  away ! 

But  not  this  noble  tree. 
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How  swells  the  feeling  heart  with  joy, 
The  eye  wrings  out  a  tear  ; 

To  see  the  spot  when  I,  a  boy, 
Was  then  to  me  so  dear. 

Deserted  is  this  ancient  tree, 
No  playful  youths  around  ; 

No  blooming  damsels  here  I  see 
To  raise  the  vocal  sound. 

The  walls  are  fading  fast  away 
By  time's  all-withering  hand  ; 

No  relics  of  the  former  day, 
Upon  the  green  now  stand. 

But  thou>  art  quite  as  fair — old  tree, 

And  lookest  just  as  gay 
As  when  thou  first  did'st  shelter  me 

On  my  young  infant  day. 


PASTORAL    THE    FIRST. 


THE  SCENE  OF  THIS  PASTORAL  LIES  ON  THE 
NATIVE  HILLS  IN  SOMERSETSHIRE. 


[the  time  is  early  in  the  morning.] 

Not  on  you  Arcadian  plains  I  choose 
To  raise  my  early  strains  and  sing  my  muse  ; 
Tho'  oft  on  you  the  shepherds  us'd  to  throng 
To  feed  their  flocks  and  sing  their  rural  song. 
And  what  delightful  tales  we  hear  of  old, 
Upon  those  pleasant  plains  by  shepherds  told  ; 
But  I  upon  my  native  hills  do  choose 
To  feed  my  flocks  and  sing  my  slender  muse. 
What  hills  between  the  poles  can  finer  be 
Than  those  that  overlook  my  native  sea  ? 
Upon  these  hills  my  youthful  lambs  I  keep — 
Betwixt  the  cooling  shades  I  feed  my  sheep. 
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Not  Arcadia's  plains  can  give  a  fairer  view 

Than  my  sweet  native  hills  I  find  on  you  ; 

When  on  your  lofty  tops  in  early  spring, 

Forth  from  the  sylvan  shades  my  flock  I  bring. 

The  purest  pasture  nature  gives  I  find, 

And  feed  my  sheep  in  cool  refreshing  wind ; 

No  sweeter  breezes  o'er  a  flock  can  blow 

Nor  purer  streams  through  Arcadia's  plains  can  flow, 

And  here  amidst  the  breeze  and  springs  I  choose 

To  feed  my  flocks  and  sing  my  rural  muse  ; 

Now  western  zephyrs  balm  the  early  morn — 

The  vallies  echo  to  the  huntsman's  horn. 

The  silver  streams  in  silence  creep  along, 

And  wait  at  times  to  catch  the  thrushes  song : 

The  larks  leave  the  hills,  singing  as  they  rise, 

Until  their  voice  steals  into  the  clouds  and  dies. 

When  from  my  hills  the  sun  withdraws  his  light, 

Philomel  swells  her  strains  and  charms  the  night ; 

All  nature  at  her  voice  stands  silent  round, 

The  gentle  breezes  list'ning  to  the  sound. 

By  night  in  spring  these  vocal  notes  I  hear, 

'Till  silent  sleep  denies  them  to  my  ear; 

Not  on  Arcadian  plains  could  I  choose 

So  sweet  a  spot  to  hear  the  nightly  muse. 
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Still  sweeter  are  the  notes  my  Delia  sing, 

Whose  lofty  strains  make  rocks  and  wood  to  ring ; 

When  first  the  sun  beams  in  the  morn  appear, 

The  music  of  my  Delia's  voice  I  hear. 

As  forth  she  comes  to  feed  her  father's  sheep, 

Whose  flocks  in  pasture  joining  mine  she  keep  ; 

Her  notes  they  rise  so  slender  and  so  clear, 

That  silent  stand  the  vocal  birds  to  hear. 

The  groves,  the  dales,  and  all  the  hills  along, 

Now  echo  back  the  chorus  of  her  song  ; 

The  golden  fishes  in  the  streams  now  hear, 

And  leap  to  catch  the  sound  in  vernal  air. 

Oft  times  the  music  of  my  flute  I  try — 

But  when  she  sings  all  other  echos  die  ; 

No  iriore  ye  hills  the  doves  from  you  shall  rove, 

My  Delia's  voice  invites  them  to  her  grove. 

Ye  thrushes  round  her  cot  now  tune  your  throats, 

And  teach  your  young  by  time  to  chant  her  notes; 

You  happy  birds  are  welcome  to  her  grove, 

But  why  from  me  does  she  withhold  her  love? 

Oft  times  in  early  morn  when  skies  are  blue, 

Towards  her  flock  she  treads  the  liquid  dew  ; 

And  now  I  haste  and  meet  her  in  the  grove, 

And  claim  the  favour  of  her  tender  love. 
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But  what  if  she  that  favour  should  denv, 
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Then  all  my  earthly  joys  will  fade  and  die  ; 

Fear  not,  my  Delia,  to  meet  me  in  the  grove, 

Heav'n  knows  these  hands  will  not  assault  my  love. 

Until  her  features  smile  with  purest  bliss, 

Even  my  lips  forbare  to  steal  a  kiss  ; 

And  now  my  Delia  comes — I  haste  to  meet, 

My  knees  shall  kiss  the  ground  before  her  feet. 

Now  hand  in  hand  behold  my  lifted  eyes, 

And  catch  the  heav'nly  smile  the  first  that  rise ; 

Not  a  word  she  speaks — her  flashing  colour  flies, 

At  length  the  heaving  smiles  begin  to  rise. 

Each  soften'd  smile  she  crown'd  with  heav'nly  bliss, 

And  rising  from  my  knees  I  met  the  falling  kiss  ; 

Now  flocks  and  flow'ry  gardens  were  our  tale, 

And  smiling  she  invit'd  me  down  the  vale — 

To  view  the  spot  on  which  her  cottage  stood, 

A  mansion  all  surrounded  by  a  wood  ; 

The  fragrance  of  her  garden  scents  the  air, 

No  flow'r  that  eye  can  seek  but  bloometh  there. 

Sweet  vines  around  her  straw  thatch'd  cottage  creep, 

And  roses  through  her  midnight  casement  peep  ; 

Beside  her  cottage  stands  a  laurel  bow'r, 

Where  oft  is  seen  the  queen  of  every  flow'r. 
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And  here  my  Delia  in  the  morn  serene, 

Tunes  her  lyre  beneath  the  laurel  green ; 

The  sun  now  drives  the  dews  from  yonder  hills, 

Our  flocks  invite  us  to  the  cooling  rills. 

Beneath  yon  btech  that  throws  his  shade  along, 

There  every  bird  again  shall  hear  our  song  ; 
And  Delia  now  to  please  my  long  desire, 

Brings  from  her  bower  the  tuneful  lyre. 

First  the  scatter'd  sheep  we  to  thir  pasture  bring, 

Then  teach  the  hills  and  dales  to  music  sing ; 

Now  all  is  done,  my  Delia's  heart  is  kind, 

Her  rising  notes  fly  quiv'ring  through  the  wind. 

Forbare  each  bird  to  leave  the  sylvan  grove, 

And  charm  the  harder  hearts  of  swains  to  love  ; 

Behold  the  blossom  on  my  garden  trees, 

That  gives  its  sweetness  to  feed  my  bees. 

And  on  the  daisies,  in  the  verdant  mead, 

My  healthy  flocks  and  bees  together  feed  ; 

Say,  Arcadian  shepherds,  can  you  choose 

A  finer  pasture  or  a  sweeter  muse. 


PASTORAL    THE    SECOND. 


THE  SCENE  OF  THIS  PASTORAL  LIES  IN  TRISCOMBE 
VALLEY,  AND  THE  HEATHFIELD  GROVE,  NOT  FAR 
FROM  THE  SCENE  OF  THE  FIRST  PASTORAL. 


[the  time  is  shortly  after  sunrise.] 

The  morn  is  past,  and  bright  comes  on  the  day, 

The  sun  in  glory  mounts  the  eastern  sky  ; 

The  breeze  serene,  the  rays  were  falling  hot, 

When  I,  in  Triscombe  valley,  left  my  cot. 

My  sheep  that  oft  on  Quantock's  hill  did  play, 

Are  lost — and  all  my  flock  is  gone  astray  ; 

I've  search'd  each  grove  and  round  the  winding  rills, 

And  as  a  chased  fox  I  scud  the  hills. 

From  hill  to  hill  I  haste  but  find  them  not, 

And  why  comes  not  young  Ellen  from  her  cot  ? 

Surely  'tis  late,  her  flock  requires  her  care, 

And  where  can  stay  so  long  that  angel  fair  ? 
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'Tis  more  than  she  before  has  ever  done, 

For  mostly  she  gets  up  before  the  sun  ! 

But  ah  !  her  sister  comes  amongst  the  flock, 

She  bears  young  Ellen's  crook,  and  wears  her  frock. 

O  let  me  haste  and  ask  the  reason  why 

Fair  Amelia  tends  the  flock  to  day  ; 

Where  is  Ellen,  Amelia,  tell,  I  pray, 

That  she  forbears  to  tend  her  flock  to  day  ? 

Ellen  is  lost,  and  nowhere  can  be  found, 

We've  search'd  each  hill  and  dale,  and  g*ove  around  ; 

But  all  our  careful  search  has  been  in  vain, 

For  she  has  stray'd  with  some  shepherd  swain. 

O  heavens  !  what  trouble  my  flock  has  cost, 

But  ten  times  more  if  my  Ellen  be  lost ; 

Who  could  have  thought  she  would  be  so  unkind, 

To  fix  this  lasting  trouble  on  my  mind  ? 

Adieu  my  hills  !  no  more  the  flocks  I  keep, 

Go  some  other  shepherd  and  seek  my  sheep  ; 

Now  wait  ye  winds,  and  hear  the  dreadful  news  ! 

Hard  rocks  to  mourn  for  me  do  not  refuse. 

Ye  clouds  now  wait  and  listen  to  my  moan, 

Vallies  stream  down  with  tears,  and  mountains  groan  ; 

Ye  streams,  no  more  amongst  the  willows  play, 

But  haste  and  tell  my  sorrow  to  the  sea. 
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Ye  seas,  tell  it  to  every  distant  isle, 
Where  gloomy  darkness  reigns,  or  sunbeams  smile  ; 
Ye  winds,  now  hear  the  anguish  of  my  soul, 
And  waft  on  your  wings  from  pole  to  pole. 
Roll  ye  thunders,  and  make  your  lightning  fly, 
And  bid  it  tell  my  sorrow  to  the  sky  ; 
Adieu  ye  hills,  adieu!  yon  beechen  tree, 
No  more  our  voices  charm  the  birds  on  thee. 
One  leap  from  yonder  bank  shall  end  the  strife, 
And  to  that  crystal  stream,  I  yield  my  life; 
Ye  beechen  trees  be  kind,  and  tell  the  vows 
She  oft  hath  made  beneath  your  shady  boughs. 
And  you,  ye  distant  groves,  now  hear  my  lays, 
'Twas  you  that  hid  the  secret  in  your  bays  ; 
Be  kind,  ye  damsels,  to  my  moans  give  ear, 
And,  with  your  hands,  strew  lilies  o'er  my  bier. 
Sing  my  funeral  lays  through  the  Heathfield  grove, 
That  ev'ry  bird  may  know  I  died  in  love ; 
Now  Amelia  comes,  she  hears  my  lays, 
And  brings  a  wreath  of  roses  set  in  bays. 
By  her  fair  hand  the  flow'ry  wreath  was  wove, 
To  crown  me  with  the  beauties  of  her  grove  ; 
Henry !  she  cried,  forbear  thy  mournful  lays, 
And  wear  this  crown  of  roses,  set  in  bays. 
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With  me  now  haste  down  to  the  Heathfield-grove, 

There  I  mourn  a  sister,  and  you  a  love  ; 

Her  words,  her  looks  reviv'd  my  sinking  soul, 

Her  sparkling  eyes  within  her  locks  did  roll. 

Her  kind  simplicities  my  heart  now  move, 

And  soften  all  my  sorrow  into  love  ; 

No  more  the  Quantock  hills  shall  hear  me  mourn, 

No  more  my  heart  with  fiery  passions  burn. 

Tho'  Ellen  far  from  her  Henry  has  stray"d, 

Her  Henry  will  (if  heaven  can)  forgive  the  maid ; 

Thus  fair  Amelia  to  young  Henry  said, 

How  well  this  crown  of  flowers  fits  your  head. 

You  know  I  ne'er  before  the  size  did  try, 

Tho'  oft  I  measur'd  your  temples  with  my  eye ; 

Those  sweet  roses,  which  encircle  your  brow, 

Are  all  the  family  of  one  tender  bough. 

But  hasten  now  with  me,  my  fair  young  love, 

And  see  the  richest  beauties  of  my  grove; 

There  at  my  door,  domestic  birds  do  sing, 

There  roses  burst  their  buds,  and  lilies  spring. 

There  green  verdure  clothe  the  lofty  trees, 

And  there  wild  birds  with  music  charm  the  breeze; 

On  the  rude  banks,  that  near  my  cottage  stand, 

Sweet  breathing  violets  grow  by  nature's  hand. 
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Thus  young  Henry  spoke,  and  gave  a  smile, 
And  cows  you  have  to  fill  the  flowing  pail ; 
And  bees  to  bear  the  sweets  of  every  flow'r, 
Into  their  hives,  within  your  garden  bow'r. 
Golden  fishes,  too,  your  little  rivulets  fill, 
And  fleecy  flocks  upon  the  Quintock  hill ; 
Let  milk  and  honey  be  your  domestic  care, 
And  mine  the  fleeces,  when  the  flocks  we  shear. 
Here  peace  and  joy  surround  our  humble  cot, 
And  ne'er  we  seek  nor  wish  a  happier  lot ; 
On  fruitful  ewes  shall  be  my  greatest  pride, 
Whose  playful  twins  run  leaping  by  their  side. 
And  here  our  flocks  and  herds  we  hither  lead, 
Where  nature's  face  with  bounteous  grass  lie  spread ; 
And  here  beneath  the  fir  tree's  spreading  shade, 
To  steal  a  kiss  the  first  attempt  was  made. 
But  Henry  in  the  feat  did  not  succeed, 
The  damsel  thought  a  sin  was  in  the  deed  ; 
Henry,  forbear !  she  cried,  and  be  thou  kind, 
'Till  our  hands  be  in  holy  wedlock  join'd. 


WILLIAM    MANSFIELD, 

ON  HEARING  THE  SITUATION  OF  YOUNG 
FANNY  ELMORE. 


They  tell  me  Fanny's  breeding  fast, 
For  shame  she  hides  her  face  ; 

But  those  who  can't  recall  the  past, 
Should  try  to  shun  disgrace. 

She  was  a  lovely  blooming  maid, 

For  her  my  heart  beat  high  ; 
To  win  her  charms,  I  always  said, 

I  would  not  from  her  fly. 

And  still  that  vow  I'll  ever  keep, 

Tho'  she  may  think  not  so ; 
'Tis  vain  for  her  to  sigh  and  weep, 

And  sink  her  spirits  low. 

Before  to  morrow's  morning  sun 

Shall  reach  yon  centre  sky  ; 
Let  honour's  purest  deeds  be  done, 

And  all  disgrace  will  die. 

Then  let  the  merry  bells  resound, 

Young  Fanny  shall  be  mine  ; 
And  all  our  friends  and  neighbours  round, 

That  day  shall  with  us  dine. 
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Ye  rustic  swains  that  plough  the  Lea, 

Your  rosy  garlands  bring ; 
And  crown  young  Fanny's  bridal  day— 

With  beauties  of  the  spring. 

Then  shall  the  bridal  songs  be  sung, 
And  toast'd  round  with  wine  ; 

Each  bush  with  nuptial  garlands  hung, 
That  day  I  call  her  mine. 


WRITTEN  IN  A  THUNDER  STORM. 
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Now  the  alarming  cloud  does  spread, 
And  black  appears  the  curved  skies  ; 

The  sun's  bright  beams  in  gloom  are  hid, 
And  threat'ning  vengeance  loudly  cries. 

The  timid  soul  with  pallid  fear, 

Stands  trembling  at  the  dreary  sight: 

And  birds  on  rapid  wings  do  steer, 
Beneath  the  gloom  of  dusky  light. 

All  nature  seems  in  great  dismay, 

Within  the  light'nings  powerful  flash  ; 

The  strongest  rampart  walls  give  way, 
And  lofty  spires  in  ruins  crash. 
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Again  the  light'ning  rends  the  cloud. 

And  angry  thunder  fiercely  rolls ; 
The  stormy  tempest  howls  aloud, 

And  earth  stands  trembling  on  her  poles. 

The  bashful  moon  declines  her  light, 

No  rays  from  Phcebus  pierce  the  gloom  ; 

The  woodland  tribe  with  hasty  flight, 
Flies  from  the  vast  alarming  doom. 

But  ere  the  sun  had  interesect'd 

The  western  horizontal  line  ; 
Heaven  resum'd  a  bright  aspect, 

And  Lunar's  face  began  to  shine. 

Like  diamonds  in  the  azure  sky, 

The  glitt'ring  stars  their  light  reclaim ; 

And  planets  through  the  milky  way, 
The  peaceful  hour  of  night  proclaim. 

Why  did  the  bashful  heavens  low'r, 
Or  fearful  Lunar  hide  her  face; 

Does  not  the  arm  of  divine  pow'r, 
Protect  all  nature's  gliding  race  ? 


A  DISPUTE  BETWEEN  TWO  LOVERS. 


I  told  you  it  would  be  the  case, — 

Oh  !  I  saw  it  very  clearly  ; 
When  first  you  turn'd  away  your  face, 

From  one  who  lov'd  you  dearly. 

Why  strove  you  not  to  keep  the  vow, 
We  made  when  love  was  in  its  bloom ; 

Or  why  return  to  seek  we  now, 

Since  lab'ring  hard  to  raise  my  tomb. 

You  oft-times  told  me  of  some  lord, 
And  said  that  graces  songht  your  love ; 

For  well  you  knew  my  heart  abhor'd, 
To  see  you  frown  or  disapprove. 

You  knew  my  bursting  heart  was  big, 

Oh  !  how  it  strain'd  the  bands  that  bound  it ; 

You  sought  my  lonely  grave  to  dig, 

And  rear'd  the  willows,  to  plant  round  it. 

'Tis  true,  you  very  well  do  know, 
You  sought  for  me  oblivion's  doom  ; 

Until  the  tears  that  oft  did  flow, 

Had  robb'd  my  cheeks  of  all  their  bloom. 
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But  now  I  firmly  bid  adieu, 

Ere  more  to  thy  false  love  and  thee  ; 
Thy  garb  I'll  stain  with  crimson  dew, 

If  ere  again  thy  face  I  see. 

Forbear,  fond  youth,  thy  hasty  jest, 
Call  back  those  words,  again  I  pray ; 

And  set  thy  passions  all  at  rest, 
And  I  will  name  our  nuptial  day  ! 

The  youth  with  sable  cast  of  brow, 

Slowly  withdrawing,  as  he  said  ; 
I  bid  adieu — for  ever  now, 

Since  I  have  found  some  fonder  maid. 

Then  earth  receiv'd  her  bending  knees, 
With  weeping  voice  the  grove  resound'd  ; 

Ringlets  that  waved  in  the  breeze, 
Were  quickly  scatter'd  on  the  ground. 

Forbear,  fond  youth,  I  pray  return, 
Ere  these  eyes  be  clos'd  for  ever ; 

And  cease  your  passions  now  to  burn, 
And  I  will  be  your  faithful  lover. 

Behold,  on  yonder  rising  hill, 

The  church  stands  open  to  our  view  ; 

I'll  hasten  there  with  faithful  will, 

And  all  our  former  joys  renew. 

c  2 
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Now  peace  and  joy  in  union  met, 

As  through  the  churchyard  path  they  trod  ; 
And  to  the  church  on  hasty  feet, 

They  join'd  their  hands  by  laws  of  God. 


ASKING  A  FAVOUR. 


Of  one  kind  favour,  let  me  boast, 
And  I  will  ask  no  more  ; 

It  is  not  gold  from  Peru's  coast, 
Nor  gems  from  India's  shore. 

It  is  thy  love,  my  dearest  maid, 
Oh  !  can'st  thou  spare  me  this ; 

Let  not  the  bashful  word  be  said, 
But  speak  it  in  a  kiss. 


« 


WRITTEN   IN    PRAISE  OF   THE  HEROIC 
OF  THE  LATE  FRENCH  WAR. 


Arouse  !  my  soul,  thy  lethargy  is  gone, 
And  speak  how  battles  formerly  were  won  ; 
By  heroes  plants  of  England's  famous  soil, 
Who  flr'd  the  nations  and  reck'd  the  spoil. 
Spain  they  trampled  beneath  the  horses  hoot, 
And  plac'd  the  rightful  banner  on  the  palace  roof; 
Great  and  mighty  towns  the  heroes  did  subdue, 
And  steep' d  the  embattl'd  fields  in  crimson  dew. 
While  Nelson  sail'd  upon  the  ocean  flood, 
And  stain'd  the  briny  wave  with  human  blood; 
When  he  spread  for  England  the  swelling  sail, 
And  bore  his  gallant  fleet  towards  the  Nile. 
Where  he  heap'd  honours  on  his  famous  name, 
And  Egypt  and  the  Nile  resound'd  with  his  fame  ; 
Not  many  shots  from  fleet  to  fleet  had  pass'd, 
When  the  hero  nail'd  the  standard  to  the  mast ! 
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To  show  his  gallant  men  what  must  be  done, 

That  death  must  be  their  fate,  or  victory  won  ; 

The  British  oak  repell'd  the  eager  ball, 

Which  in  a  storm,  along  the  lines  did  fall. 

The  enemy's  ships  were  staggering  near  the  Nile. 

Without  a  mast  or  rope  to  bear  the  sail ; 

Some  were  assist'd  by  the  aid  of  a  tow, 

And  some  fell  headlong  through  the  waves  below. 

Then  home  he  steer'd,  with  honours  flying  round, 

And  joyful  guns  made  Britain's  Isles  resound  ! 

But  soon  he  embark'd,  and  crowd  the  sail  again, 

The  fleet  was  his  delight — his  home  was  on  the  main. 

But  now  at  last,  when  fate  decreed  the  day, 

Lord  Nelson  sail'd  into  Trafalgar  Bay  ; 

Action  prepar'd — the  thunder  soon  began, 

So  close  that  ship  fought  ship,  and  man  fought  man. 

The  hero  thought  to  add  new  honours  to  his  name, 

And  wore  that  day  his  stars  of  former  fame  ; 

To  see  how  battle  stood,  he  was  ever  near, 

The  first  in  danger,  and  the  last  in  fear. 

The  enemy  view'd  with  watchful  eye, 

And  balls  like  hail  did  round  him  fly  ; 

Before  the  great  victory  they  did  decide, 

The  hero's  blood  ran  cold  into  the  tide. 
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The  glorious  chief  they  took  helovv, 

And  skilful  aid  found  out  the  mortal  blow  ; 

A  hasty  musket  shot  had  pierc'd  his  side, 

And  ere  the  sun  withdrew,  the  hero  died. 

Before  his  leaking  veins  had  quite  ran  dry, 

Or  death  conceal'd  in  fate  the  parting  sigh, 

He  ask'd  which  way  'twas  like  the  vict'ry  stood  ? 

And  when  he  heard  it  was  for  England's  good — 

He  smil'd,  and  gave  some  feeble  sighs, 

Saying,  old  England !  for  thee,  thy  hero  dies  ! 

Tho'  he  died,  he  is  the  hero  of  my  story, 

And  may  his  last  of  blood  be  again  of  glory. 

The  next  great  hero,  as  the  heroes  stand, 

Command'd  our  troops  upon  the  Spanish  land ; 

In  hostile  spoil  he  laid  great  armies  low, 

And  caus'd  a  crimson  tide  o'er  Spain  to  flow. 

The  remnant  from  the  Spanish  land  withdrew, 

And  breath'd  no  slaughter  till  at  Waterloo ; 

There,  with  other  nations,  Britain  did  advance, 

And  thrust  their  beaming  steel  upon  the  crest  of  France. 

But  who  was  he,  that  shone  like  a  morning  star  ! 

Whose  mighty  power  sent  his  name  afar ! 

Most  nations  of  his  anger  stood  in  dread, 

And  thousands  through  him  found  an  earthly  bed. 
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France,  it  is  said,  adores  his  grave  with  fame, 

And  England,  though  hard  to  do,  must  do  the  same ; 

Saint  Helena  !  where  are  the  warrior's  bones  I 

They  are  not  now  beneath  those  mighty  stones ! 

That  by  the  briton's  hands  were  firmly  laid, 

For  to  protect  that  grave  and  mould'ring  dead ; 

France  to  rise  anew  their  hero's  mighty  name, 

Has  crown'd  his  bones  with  everlasting  fame  ; 

And  bore  them  far  across  the  briny  wave, 

And  laid  them  with  great  honours  in  their  native  grave. 

But  who  was  he — the  greatest  of  them  all, 

That  conquer'd  nations  with  the  sword  and  ball  ? 

No  matter  what  his  enemies  might  say, 

He  is  the  hero  of  the  present  day  ! 

His  glorious  name  I  will  not  withhold, 

Since  he  has  acted  like  a  hero  bold ! 

I  know  the  prejudice  as  many  say, 

Deserved  merit  cannot  reign  to  day ; 

Had  noble  Wellington  in  the  battle  died, 

His  fame  would  ever  in  our  hearts  reside. 

'Twas  said  that  Brussells  held  him  at  a  ball, 

The  day  that  France  receiv'd  her  fatal  fall ; 

But  England,  be  assur'd — his  famous  aid 

Broke  down  the  scale  in  which  the  nations  weigh'd. 


THIS  ELEGY  WAS  WRITTEN  AT  THE 

FUNERAL  OF  A  GIRL  NINE 

YEARS  OLD. 


Dear  little  .Sophia !  I  mourn  for  thee  ! 

Who  art  in  years  but  three  times  three; 

Once  on  thy  cheek  the  rose  of  nature  grew, 

Light  was  thy  hair,  thy  eyes  of  azure  blue. 

Above  the  skies  ascends  thy  little  soul ! 

Thy  body  mantles  in  the  fun'ral  pall ! 

Thy  parents  all  in  mournful  hoods  are  clad, 

Tears  streaming  from  their  eyes — their  hearts  are  sad ! 

I  mourn  because  thy  bosom  was  so  fair, 
Thy  features  sweet,  and  lovely  was  thy  air ; 
Nature  recoils  in  me,  to  see  the  grave 
Swallow  a  child  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 
Ah  !  does  not  heaven  want  young  beauties  there, 
Or,  why  fetch  home  the  fairest  of  the  fair? 
Altho'  thou  hidest  in  the  mould' ring  dust, 
Thy  little  name  on  earth  shall  not  be  lost! 
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A  tomb  we  raise  within  this  holy  fane, 
And  golden  letters  shall  inscribe  thy  name  ; 
Beneath  thy  name  an  epitaph  appears, 
Strangers  read,  and  bathe  her  grave  with  tears. 

<;  Her  beauty  faded  like  a  rose  in  June, 
"  Her  sun  eclipse  ere  half-way  up  to  noon ; 
"  Her  body  sleeps  amidst  the  mould'ring  clay, 
"  Her  soul  seeks  regions  of  eternal  day." 


THE  SUMMER  OF  YOUTH,  AND  WINTER 
OF  OLD  AGE. 


What  rising  beauties  crown'd  the  dale, 

When  first  I  came  this  way  ; 
Bright  Phoebus  shone  throughout  the  vale, 

And  verdure  cloth'd  each  spray. 

The  lucid  beams  of  summer  day, 

Spread  early  round  the  sky  ; 
And  6mil'd  o'er  nature's  sweet  repose, 

That  down  in  slumber  lay. 
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The  hazy  gloom  that  spread  around, 

My  early  infant  morn  ; 
When  mid-day  smil'd  upon  the  ground, 

To  higher  airs  were  borne. 

Then  up  the  valley  bright  and  clear, 
Where  streams  of  pleasure  flow  -, 

And  court  the  mid-days  balmy  air, 
In  fields  where  violets  grow. 

There  smote  by  nature's  lovely  charm, 
That  smil'd  in  yonder  bow'r ; 

I  pluck  a  fair  and  sprightly  rose, 
And  gain'd  my  autumn  flow'r. 

Now,  the  glorious  lamp  has  pass'd 

The  centre  of  the  line  ; 
And  every  beauty  fadeth  fast, 

And  with  them  fadeth  mine. 

The  autumn  wind  does  kindly  blow, 

All  beauties  now  do  fade  ; 
The  saps  of  nature  downward  flow, 

And  leave  the  pallid  shade. 

The  silver  rays  of  moon-light  night, 
Tripp'd  o'er  the  mountains  top  ; 

And  hoary  frost  so  lily  white, 
Congeal'd  the  dewy  drop. 
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The  limp'd  stream  now  cease  to  flow, 

Tied  by  the  icy  band  ; 
The  mountain  top  is  crown'd  with  snow, 

And  gloom  o'er  spread  the  land. 

My  fading  flower  ceases  to  grow, 
The  branches  with  frost  abound  ; 

The  stem  is  wither'd  deep  below, 
And  moulder'd  in  the  ground. 


THE  LAST  FAREWELL. 


Farewell  to  thee,  my  Lena  dear, 

I  bid  thee  now  good-by ; 
Some  other  hand  must  wipe  the  tear, 

From  off  thy  streaming  eye. 

Thy  father  with  revengeful  hand, 

(No  fault,  I  own,  of  thine;) 
Now  sends  me  from  my  native  land, 

Across  the  foaming  brine. 

When  earth  conceals  the  sun's  bright  ray, 
From  Callan's  rising  strand  ; 

That  ship  thou  see'st  in  yonder  bay, 
Will  bear  me  from  this  land. 
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Now  cease  to  heave  that  secret  sigh, 

And  banish  every  fear  ; 
'Tis  vain  to  fill  thy  bright  blue  eye, 

With  such  affecting  tear. 

When  I  am  on  the  raging  main, 

And  thinking  still  on  thee  ; 
With  tearful  eyes  I  look  again, 

Back  o'er  the  rolling  sea. 

When  heav'ns  bright  sun  withdraws  his  light, 

And  rolling  waves  run  high  ; 
Nor  moon  nor  star  befriends  the  night, 

Can'st  thou  forbear  a  sigh  ? 


■&" 


When  thinking  on  my  native  home, 
And  one  that  is  more  dear  ; 

Whose  fate  has  bid  me  there  to  roam, 
Can  I  forbear  a  tear  ? 

At  length  when  sail'd  for  many  days, 

Beneatli  serener  skies ; 
Shall  see  from  off  pacific  seas, 

Chili's  golden  mountains  rise. 

Now  from  this  land  they  hurry  me, 

To  distant  climes  I  fly  ; 
No  more  thy  face  again  shall  see — 

Farewell  my  love,  good-by. 


WRITTEN  IN  PRAISE  OF  BEER. 


Of  all  sweet  flow'rs  that  scent  the  grove, 

Or  bloom  the  vallies  near ; 
Give  me  my  pleasure  as  I  rove, 

I'll  choose  for  me  strong  beer. 

Say,  what  in  price  can  now  compare, 
To  make  man's  heart  to  cheer ; 

Not  diamonds  bright,  nor  rubies  fair, 
Can  charm  the  heart  like  beer  ? 

The  pallid  cheek  will  show  a  rose 

Of  blooming  nature  clear  ; 
If  mod'rate  us'd  and  well  repos'd, 

Is  thy  sweet  pow'r— -strong  beer. 

What  gloomy  path  of  grief  and  woe, 

Unhappy  man  would  steer  ; 
Would  he  to  toiling  labour  go, 

Without  the  aid  of  beer? 

Far  on  the  northern  mountains  high, 
Through  chilly  winds  severe  ; 

Approaching  death  at  times  draw  nigh, 
But  conquer'd  by  utrong  beer. 
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The  shining  lamp  of  heaven — the  sun, 
His  course  will  backwards  steer  ; 

And  o'er  the  land  the  seas  will  run, 
Ere  man  will  cease  from  beer ! 


ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  WYE. 


Before  the  sun  had  rose  to  sight, 

Or  brought  to  birth  the  new  born  day ; 

I  wander 'd  forth  by  lunar  light, 
Along  the  flow'ry  banks  of  Wye. 

The  morn  was  calm,  and  airs  were  still, 
No  surly  sounds  were  in  the  breeze  ; 

No  murmur  from  the  mountain  rill, 
Nor  music  from  the  woodland  trees. 

But  in  that  calm  and  silent  hour, 

While  nature  breath'd  her  sweet  repose  ; 
Forth  from  young  Leda's  lonely  bow'r, 

A  sweet  and  pleasing  sound  arose. 

'Twas  Leda's  voice  in  heav'nly  song, 
That  charm'd  the  distant  vales  around  ; 

The  hills  and  groves  and  streams  along, 
Echo'd  their  chorus  to  the  sound. 
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It  is  those  sweet  and  pleasing  charms, 
Which  Leda's  rosy  lips  impart ; 

That  bid  me  wrap  her  in  my  arms, 
And  press  her  bosom  to  my  heart. 

Ye  birds,  be  silent  to  her  song, 

You  long  have  boast'd  in  your  fame; 

Go  hide  yourselves  the  groves  among, 
And  blush  with  everlasting  shame. 


ARGUMENT. 


IN  THE  FOLLOWING  LINES  THE  AUTHOR  ENDEAVORS 
TO  SHOW  THE  ATHEIST  THE  WORKS  OF  NATURE- 
FROM  NATURE  UP  TO  NATURE'S  GOD. 


First,  in  the  starry  heavens — in  the  clouds — in  the  thunder — in  the 
lightning — in  the  winds — in  the  planets — in  the  sun — the  action 
of  the  moon  on  the  tide — in  the  produce  of  the  soil — the  wonders 
of  nature  in  the  acorn.  Nations  should  forbear  from  war — their 
guilt  weighed  in  heaven.  The  pleasure  and  blessings  we  receive 
from  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Not  to  ill-treat  animals.  The  change 
of  the  seasons  good  for  man.  What  is  man  when  the  spirit  departs  I 
Other  animals  shew  more  animation  when  young  than  man.  The 
ploughman  watches  the  buried  grain.  The  farmer's  manage- 
ment of  his  grain,  his  cattle,  and  his  flocks.  The  sagacity  of  the 
shepherd's  dog.  The  earth  passing  through  the  signs  of  the  zo- 
diac. The  creation  of  man  and  formation  of  woman — their  situa- 
tion in  the  garden  of  Eden — their  disobedience — their  fall  and 
punishment.     Eumenides,  three  furies,  sent  to  torment  the  atheist, 

his  horrible  dreams.     The  preparation   of  the  Ark the  Deluge, 

and  the  destruction  of  the  wicked  ! 

D 


SHEWING  THE  ATHEIST  THE  WORKS 
OF   NATURE. 


How  nobly  rolls  the  orbs  of  sparkling  light, 
Along  the  azure  arch  in  gloom  of  night ; 
We  view  then  much — but  still  we  view  in  vain, 
Since  none  can  see  the  pow'r  that  works  the  train. 
'Tis  one  great  rule  we  see  conducts  the  whole, 
And  makes  the  worlds  in  proper  paths  to  roll ; 
As  far  as  our  bright  eye  can  bring  to  sight, 
We  see  distant  worlds  by  their  glitt'ring  light. 
And  round  them  our  clear  eyes  will  always  find, 
Other  worlds  revolving  on  the  empty  wind ; 
Their  grand  motions  fills  the  highest  degree, 
In  lustre  bright,  and  in  their  actions  free  ! 
Atheist !  did'st  ever  thou  turn  thy  eyes, 
To  see  those  worlds  roll  round  the  distant  skies  ; 
Canst  thou  deny  that  power,  great  and  kind, 
That  bears  the  globes  along  the  barren  wind  ? 
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Earth  and  skies  bear  witness  of  those  powers, 

And  show  how  superior  they  are  to  ours ; 

A  thousand  years  may  slowly  roll  away, 

But  nature  will  resume  the  present  day. 

If  but  one  link  of  her  great  chain  be  broke, 

Worlds  would  fall  on  worlds,  and  wreck  by  the  stroke ; 

One  great  balance  in  nature  runs  through  all — 

If  that  balance  be  broke — the  whole  must  fall ! 

Or,  should  one  planet  from  its  orbit  fly, 

All  would  break  lose,  and  thunder  through  the  sky  ; 

With  rapid  motion  through  the  boundless  space, 

The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars  each  other  chace. 

Where  would'st  thou  roll,  thou  shining  god  of  day, 

Through  the  boundless  space,  and  fly  the  milky  way  ? 

Atheist !  I  once  more  beg  thee  turn  thy  eyes, 

And  see  the  globe  measure  the  azure  skies. 

A  dark  cloud  now  appears,  shuts  out  the  light, 

And  hides  the  heav'nly  bodies  from  our  sight ; 

With  angry  face  the  cloud  begins  to  spread, 

And  thunders  vengeance  on  the  atheist's  head. 

Great  Jupiter,  I  pray,  once  more  arise, 

And,  with  thy  moons,  illuminate  the  skies ; 

Disperse  the  gloom,  and  let  the  atheist  see, 

The  works  of  divine  pow'r  plac'd  in  thee. 
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'Twas  done,  and  all  the  heav'nly  arch  was  clear, 

The  atheist's  heart  beat  quick  with  timid  fear ; 

Up  he  threw  his  wild  unbelieving  eyes, 

Just  as  Jove  centr'd  the  ethereal  skies. 

Saw  the  majestic  God  in  splendid  view, 

Said  heaven  and  earth  and  skies  I  see  are  true. 

On  the  earth  in  fainting  posture  he  fell, 

In  fear  of  heaven  and  in  dread  of  hell ; 

Till  Venus,  the  glittering  queen  of  love, 

Once  more  her  golden  car  through  heav'n  drove ; 

Then  up  he  start'd  as  if  to  view  the  fair, 

Stretch'd  both  his  arms  full  length  into  the  air, 

And  cried  for  mercy  from  the  golden  car ; 

The  heav'ns  once  more  their  beauties  unfold, 

And  Jupiter  mounted  his  throne  of  gold  ; 

In  glittering  mail  he  cross'd  the  heav'nly  plain, 

Nor  stopp'd,  nor  lighted  from  his  throne  again, 

Until  he  reach'd  the  horizontal  line. 

The  thunder  bolts  which  he  bore  from  far, 

He  kindly  gave  to  Mars,  the  god  of  war ; 

Then  with  the  golden  sceptre  in  one  hand, 

He  pass'd  the  level  of  the  seas  and  land  ; 

And  through  the  line  he  hast'd,  in  glittering  light, 

Till  all  was  borne  from  the  Atheist's  sight. 


} 
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Now  Saturn  (call'd  by  some  the  hellish  king), 

With  seven  bright  lamps  glitt'ring  through  his  ring. 

Made  his  appearance  in  the  distant  skies, 

Just  as  the  god  of  day  began  to  rise  ; 

But  soon  the  train  was  lost  in  hazy  sight, 

When  Phoebus  paint'd  the  skies  with  brilliant  light ; 

The  earth  before  in  dismal  black  was  seen, 

Chang'd  her  sable  garb  to  lovely  green. 

The  atheist  now  again,  with  new  surprise, 

Saw  Phoebus  bursting  through  the  eastern  skies  ; 

The  tow'ring  hills  with  golden  tops  were  crown'd, 

And  stretch'd  their  shadows  o'er  the  level  ground ; 

The  morn  was  bright,  the  air  was  quite  serene, 

No  gods  but  Phcebus  in  the  skies  were  seen, 

To  smile  upon  the  fields  of  lovely  green. 

Now  earth  had  thrown  her  sable  garb  away, 

And  nature  rose  to  hail  the  new-born  day. 

Just  as  the  sun  had  ten  degrees  inclin'd, 

The  gentle  heat  fill'd  all  the  eastern  wind, 

That  wav'd  so  softly  o'er  the  grass  and  corn, 

And  dried  the  dew  drops  of  the  infant  morn. 

Thou  Atheist,  now  behold  the  sunny  ray, 

That  brightens  half  the  globe  with  radiant  day  ; 
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Makes  earth  produce  her  beauties  all  anew  ; 
Warms  her  bright  face,  and  dries  the  nightly  dew  ; 
But  what  if  Phoebus'  face  should  cease  to  shine, 
What  dire  condition,  atheist,  would  be  thine  ; 
No  verdure  on  the  globes  would  ever  grow, 
And  all  would  perish  in  the  chilling  snow. 
But  motion  is  the  same  by  day  and  night, 
Except  when  kind  Providence  stay'd  the  light 
While  brave  Joshua  fought  the  glorious  fight. 
Then  heav'n  and  earth  in  hazy  splendour  round, 
Sent  Phcebus'  smoking  rays  along  the  ground  ; 
Warm  air  absorbed  a  moisture  from  the  seas, 
And  spread  a  sable  cloud  beneath  the  skies. 
Now  the  atheist  trembl'd  at  his  inmost  soul, 
When  light'ning  broke  the  cloud  and  thunders  roll ; 
There  as  he  stood,  half  bent  he  turn'd  his  eyes, 
Saw  the  pale  light'ning  flash  along  the  skies. 
Swift  to  some  rocky  caverns  inmost  side, 
His  trembling  frame  in  fainting  pasture  hide ; 
The  cloud  grew  thick  and  of  a  darker  dye, 
Buried  the  blue  heavens  from  his  fearful  eye. 
Now  all  the  semi-arch  in  black  is  seen, 
Clouds  pil'd  on  clouds,  and  light'ning  rush  between 
Atheist !  is  this  pow'r  superior  to  thy  mind, 
That  drives  the  crashing  thunder  thro'  the  wind  ? 
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Makes  the  whole  earth  upon  her  axis  nod, 

And  bend  for  mercy  to  an  angry  God  ; 

The  troubl'd  wind,  that  seldom  is  at  rest, 

Now  starts  from  east  and  centres  in  the  west. 

Rolls  the  big  waves  across  the  watery  main, 

And  breaks  the  cloud  and  fills  the  earth  with  rain  ; 

The  gloom  dispers'd,  the  light  began  to  shine, 

And  Phoebus  mounted  the  meridian  line. 

Now  all  again  is  bright,  'tis  noon  of  day, 

The  brilliant  rays  through  heav'n  bear  equal  sway  ; 

The  atheist  view'd  again  with  watchful  eye, 

Saw  Phoebus  touring  thro'  the  southern  sky. 

Now  all  is  calm  and  azure  skies  are  clear, 

The  rays  of  Phoebus  bid  new  flow'rs  appear  ; 

Touch'd  by  soft  zephyrs  as  they  gently  blow, 

Warm  the  cold  earth,  and  fragrant  beauties  grow. 

The  sun  has  risen  now  to  middle  day, 

And  earth  and  skies  look  brilliant  in  the  ray  ; 

The  wide  heav'ns  no  blush  of  gloom  do  wear, 

To  check  the  piercing  rays  in  higher  air. 

The  ocean  haste  his  binding  shores  to  quit, 
In  silver  waves  roll's  back  the  liquid  sheet ; 
'Till  middle  seas  redouble  mountains  high, 
Draw  back  the  briny  tide,  the  shores  run  dry. 
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Then  Luna,  queen  of  night,  rides  o'er  the  main, 
And  rolls  the  ocean  back  to  shores  again. 

Now  is  this  pow'r  in  any  mortal  hand, 
To  rule  the  skies,  the  ocean,  and  the  land  ; 
Who  does  this  noble  work  ?  thou  see'st  'tis  done, 
All  nature  rise,  and  fall  beneath  one  sun ! 
How  small  a  space  of  time  is  life's  short  spand, 
When  measur'd  out  by  an  almighty  hand  ; 
Take  thy  small  space  of  three  score  years  and  ten, 
An  age  which  whitens  o'er  the  heads  of  men  ! 
Pbce  it  hard  by  eternity's  long  side, 
It  measures  like  one  drop  to  ocean's  tide. 

See'st  thou  never  the  gard'ners'  skilful  hand, 
Add  fresh  mould  to  enrich  the  poorer  land ; 
Then  turn  it  up,  prepare  the  beds  anew, 
Rake  its  rough  surface  o'er,  the  seeds  they  strew. 
But  can  the  gardeners,  with  their  brightest  skill, 
Bid  flowers  grow,  averse  to  nature's  will  ? 
They  can  with  art  work  wonders  in  the  soil, 
But  heaven  alone  can  recompense  their  toil. 
Now  all  with  me  combine,  your  muses  raise, 
And  bless  the  lamp  that  illuminates  the  skies ; 
Whose  heat  and  light  surround  this  ample  ball, 
And  dense  the  air  through  which  the  showers  fall ! 
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The  thirsty  earth  now  gladdens  at  the  view, 

When  sable  clouds  arise  and  rains  pursue  ; 

The  tender  plants  break  through  the  smoking  ground, 

And  send  their  beauteous  fragrance  all  around. 

Ere  they  long  in  youthful  prospect  stand, 

The  gardener  dooms  them  to  another  land  ; 

Transplanted  from  their  early  place  of  birth, 

They  now  grow  big  and  deeper  root  in  earth. 

The  acorn  tho'  small  springs  to  mighty  size, 

Roots  pierce  the  earth  and  branches  point  the  skies  ; 

.With  hard  wood,  the  produce  of  this  small  grain, 

Nations  raise  navies  to  scour  the  main. 

When  discord  between  kings  and  princes  swell, 

They  urge  their  passions  on  to  deeds  of  hell ; 

Then  war  is  wag'd  in  every  vicious  mind, 

Large  oaks  they  want,  the  hardest  of  their  kind. 

With  axe  and  saw  the  nation  quickly  flies, 

Fell  the  lofty  oaks,  the  mighty  bulwarks  raise  ; 

Large  ships  they  build,  and  send  them  on  the  main, 

Bent  for  malicious  war  or  selfish  gain. 

Slabs  of  oak  they  join  one  to  another, 

Raise  a  navy  from  an  acorn  mother  ! 

Unjust  ye  kings,  you  urge  the  war  in  vain, 

If  oak  would  not  protect  you  on  the  main. 
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Why  should  you  unto  hostile  resorts  fly, 

Or  send  your  subjects  on  the  seas  to  die  ? 

Not  so  let  angry  kings  their  rage  forbear, 

And  wisdom  hold  them  from  the  clang  of  war. 

If  duty  calls,  to  martial  seas  we  go, 

Nor  dread  the  wounds  that  lay  a  warrior  low ; 

Not  when  kings  with  furious  anger  rage, 

But  when  heavens  the  war  of  justice  wage. 

Jove  holds  a  pond'rous  beam  aloft  in  skies, 

Suspends  two  scales  of  equal  weight  and  size  ; 

To  weigh  the  guilty  nations  fraught  with  lust, 

Heav'n  sets  the  scale  and  sees  the  balance  just. 

Jove's  mighty  hand  withdraws  the  skies  resound, 

The  beam  quivers  as  the  scale  strikes  the  ground; 

Then  justice  looks  up  with  unfold'd  eyes, 

Sees  the  light  scale  vibrate  in  the  skies. 

Ye  kings  urge  no  more  inglorious  fight, 

See  the  scales  of  heaven  prove  your  actions  light ; 

No  more  we  send  the  orphans  out  in  vain, 

To  seek  their  parents  on  the  gory  plain. 

Nor  damsel's  sandle-deep  in  blood  shall  tread, 

To  snatch  their  spouses  from  the  piles  of  dead  ; 

Their  hands  no  more  the  gory  stains  shall  bear, 

Nor  untaught  feet  tread  crimson  fields  of  war. 
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To  save  in  vain  amidst  the  clam'rous  strife, 
The  husband  or  the  lovers'  dang'rous  life  ; 
With  them  we  stay  at  home  where  all  is  peace, 
And  till  the  ground,  and  spin  the  woolly  fleece. 
Prepare  the  garments  for  the  winter  cold, 
And  damsels  'broider  them  with  ductile  gold ; 
And  needle  work  they  make  of  every  kind, 
With  flow'ry  tapestry  the  sofas  line. 
With  them  we  trust  all  our  domestic  care, 
While  we  the  fields  for  golden  crops  prepare  ; 
In  spring  we  sow  the  grain  and  train  the  vine, 
In  summer  reap,  and  autumn  press  the  wine. 
Then  joy  and  peace  our  tables  shall  surround, 
When  adamantine  frost  congeals  the  ground  ; 
And  brooks  and  streams  in  frozen  links  are  tied, 
And  heaven  chain  them  to  their  boundry's  side. 
All  the  lofty  hills  and  fertile  vallies  low, 
Lie  buried  in  a  mask  of  glitt'ring  snow  ; 
Then  we  raise  the  voice  and  air,  the  joys, 
All  join  the  damsels  and  the  smiling  boys. 
When  we  unstore  our  fruits  so  rich  and  fine, 
And  crown  our  flowing  boards  with  purple  wine  ; 
But,  atheist,  see  me  bless  that  pow'r,  before 
We  taste  the  fruit  or  bring  the  wine  from  store. 
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That  heats  the  earth  and  drenches  the  creeping  vine, 

Fills  the  ears  with  corn,  the  clust'ring  grapes  with  wine  ; 

Young  damsels  now  with  golden  apples  haste, 

And  fruit  of  every  kind  our  tables  grace. 

Piano's  sweetest  notes  salute  our  ear, 

The  damsels  fingers  strike  the  tunes  we  hear  ; 

'Tis  these  that  strike  the  welcome  notes  of  peace, 

'Tis  these  amuse  our  friends  at  winter's  feast. 

When  dinner  is  o'er,  we  all  to  mirth  combine, 

Three  times  round  the  table  flows  the  purple  wine  ; 

With  mirth  and  joy  we  crown  the  summer's  toil, 

And  drink  success  to  those  who  till  the  soil. 

'Tis  not  low  games  that  fill  our  hearts  with  mirth, 

But  fruit  and  wine,  the  produce  of  the  earth  ; 

'Tis  not  for  me  the  stag  or  fox  should  die, 

If  mirth  I  want,  some  other  mirth  I  try. 

'Tis  heaven's  high  will  their  lives  to  give, 

And  class'd  them  by  creations  laws  to  live  ; 

To  desert  shades  from  fear  of  man  they  fly, 

'Tis  not  in  me  that  freedom  to  deny, 

Which  heaven  gave  to  them  as  well  as  me  ; 

Shall  I  break  that  law  and  trample  heaven's  decree  'I 

No,  sequester'd  beast,  for  me  you  live, 

And  welcome  to  the  kindness  I  can  give. 
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Had  I  parks  near  my  mansion,  you  should  feed, 

And  had  I  groves  in  them,  your  young  should  breed  ; 

Secure  from  danger  and  unpleasant  sounds, 

From  huntsmen's  piercing  horns  and  prowling  hounds. 

That  search  each  field  and  every  neighbouring  grove, 

To  seek  your  life  the  vengeful  prowlers  rove  ; 

In  vain  their  search  and  all  their  efforts  be, 

If  I  could  stretch  this  arm  and  set  you  free ; 

Now  glory  leads  me  to  some  other  feat, 

And  bids  me  smile  on  actions  kind  and  great. 

Never  to  chase  poor  harmless  beasts,  or  rend 

The  hairy  garments  heaven  cloth'd  them  in. 

Now  in  the  new  and  early  months  of  spring, 
Nature  wakes,  and  off  her  brazen  fetters  fling  ; 
The  earth,  though  stubborn  to  the  ploughman's  hand, 
Gives  way  when  Phoebus  smiles  upon  the  land, 
And  shakes  off  her  strong  adamantine  chain, 
Absorbs  the  sunny  heat  or  genial  rain. 
Now  again,  as  in  each  returning  spring, 
Green  are  the  fields,  the  larks  above  them  sing, 
As  on  their  lofty  wings  they  higher  rise, 
And  vanish  from  our  sight  amidst  the  skies. 
See  nature  displaying  heaven's  wisest  plan, 
Each  day  she  varies  for  the  good  of  man. 
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One  scene  in  the  eyes  of  man  soon  grows  old, 

As  tales  offend  the  ear  when  ten  times  told. 

But  heaven  changes  the  scene  every  day, 

Not  the  same,  but  various  views  display  ; 

Spring  shows  the  folded  hud  and  naked  plain, 

Summer  shows  the  waving  leaves  and  ripening  grain  ; 

Autumn,  too,  apathetic  beauty  gives, 

When  o'er  the  fields  it  drives  the  dying  leaves  ; 

And  when  we  shift  the  dreary  winter  scene, 

Where  the  white  mantles  o'er  the  fading  green, 

And  the  earth  shines  with  a  brighter  face, 

When  the  orbs  of  night  the  distant  heavens  grace, 

The  host  of  heaven  clears  the  clouds  away, 

And  winter's  night  looks  brighter  than  the  day  ; 

Ambitious  Luna  hides  one  half  her  face, 

When  earth's  white  robe  the  tow'ring  mountains  grace. 

Can  this  be  just,  thou  glitt'ring  queen  of  night, 

That  thou  should'st  frown  because  my  robes  are  white  ; 

Many  a  time  thou  hast  my  changes  seen, 

And  frown'd  alike  when  I  was  cloth'd  in  green. 

Now  Luna  calls  a  council  in  the  sky, 
The  herald  waits  and  all  the  hosts  obey  ; 
The  senate  fills,  and  all  are  cloth'd  in  white, 
And  the  vault  of  heav'n  glitters  with  their  light. 
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But  see  them  blushing  at  the  morning  ray, 
When  Phoebus  rolls  o'er  skies  the  new-born  day; 
The  glittering  host  then  vanish  from  our  sight, 
When  earth  turns  round  to  face  the  god  of  light ; 
The  rays  in  spreading  lines  on  earth  appear, 
Where  no  clouds  'twixt  globe  and  globe  do  interfere; 
The  space  is  great,  the  spreading  rays  are  long, 
The  lark  amidst  them  sings  her  morning  song  ; 
All  nature  smiling,  in  the  twilight  views, 
While  Phoebus'  rays  sips  up  the  morning  dews  ; 
Shine  forth,  ye  heavens,  pour  the  lustre  round, 
Spread  the  sparkling  light  along  the  sable  ground. 
Disperse  the  gloom,  man  forget  thy  timid  fear, 
And  bid  new  courage  in  thy  soul  appear. 

What  is  flesh,  or  the  human  vigorous  heart  ? 
When  heaven  bids  the  spirit  to  depart ; 
And  wing  through  air  and  skies  its  distant  way, 
Leaving  the  feeble  body  a  heap  of  clay  ! 
All  the  riches  that  we  from  earth  can  drain, 
To  bribe  old  wandering  death  will  be  in  vain ; 
Tho'  riches  gain  a  noble  name  on  earth, 
Even  by  the  infant  at  the  hour  of  birth. 
I  envy  not  the  fortunes  of  the  great, 
Tho'  they  from  labour  found  a  safe  retreat ; 
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Where  kind  heaven  blesses,  let  me  not  complain, 

But,  contented  in  my  humble  sphere,  remain. 

Envy,  heaven  deems  a  desperate  sin, 

Curse  be  the  heart  that  harbours  it  within  ; 

Tho'  some  be  great  and  rich,  and  I  be  poor, 

Yet  heaven  and  health  are  all  that  I  adore. 

The  great  tho'  rich  in  gold,  were  born  like  I, 

And  much  the  same  when  in  the  grave  we  lie ; 

Nature  herself  varies  but  little  through  all, 

'Tis  fortune's  hand  that  bids  us  rise  or  fall. 

How  vain  to  hate  the  man  of  noble  birth, 

Since  all  again  must  moulder  into  earth  ; 

Not  like  other  animals — the  human  race, 

Bom  with  less  animation  in  their  face  ; 

In  soft  flannel  they  shelter  from  the  air, 

While  fowls  in  feathers  born,  and  oxen  rob'd  in  hair, 

With  vig'rous  strength  each  nimble  limb  they  use, 

The  lambs  at  nine  days  old  leap  o'er  the  ewes, 

And  cross  the  verdant  mead  in  skilful  play, 

When  Phcebus  ushers  in  the  month  of  May  ; 

Then  rise  the  golden  sun,  the  morn  shines  bright, 

The  bleating  lambs  awake  at  early  light ; 

Loudly  they  call  their  dams  that  sleep  just  by, 

And  suck  their  fill,  begin  their  early  play. 
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Arise  Medella,  wait  no  other  hour, 
Join  me  to  the  meadows  shady  bow'r ; 
And  see  the  playful  lambs  in  pasture  there, 
With  lively  glory  leap  the  vernal  air. 
See  the  odorous  trees  that  long  look'd  dead, 
Unfold  the  bud,  the  golden  leaves  they  spread  ; 
Toss'd  in  the  early  breeze  of  youthful  morn, 
As  waving  plumes  the  warrior's  head  adorn. 
And  thee,  Medella,  like  the  youthful  spring, 
To  thee  my  praise  and  sweetest  muse  I  sing ; 
Whose  beauty  shows  the  works  of  nature  more, 
Then  all  besides  about  my  native  shore. 
Hence  come  and  join  thy  company  with  me, 
See  in  yon  pasture  field  a  spreading  tree  ; 
Beneath  whose  shelt'ring  boughs  we  sit  and  sing, 
A  welcome  to  the  fragrant  morn  of  spring. 
And  to  the  sun,  whose  all  reviving  ray, 
Seals  up  the  night  and  opens  wide  the  day  ; 
Now  join'd  and  through  the  lawn  I  hand  the  lass, 
Damp  were  our  feet,  the  dew  was  on  the  grass. 
At  length  we  reach'd  a  small  but  lofty  hill, 
Bright  was  the  sun,  the  airy  motion  still  ; 
Down  we  turn'd  our  eyes  on  the  early  view, 
Saw  nature  in  a  sweat  of  morning  dew. 
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But  soon  the  sunny  heat  had  gain'd  its  power, 

And  reek'd  the  dew  from  every  tree  and  flower  ; 

And  all  the  verdant  meads  were  dry  and  warm, 

When  nature  smil'd  again  in  proper  form. 

The  fertile  fields  that  once  were  red  and  bare, 

Begin  to  feel  the  heat  and  genial  air ; 

The  ploughman  watches  o'er  the  buried  grain, 

And  sees  it  break  the  earth  and  clad  the  plain. 

In  tender  blades  it  first  springs  from  the  ground, 

Then  rising  high,  and  spreading  wide  round, 

Covers  the  naked  earth  and  shelters  there, 

The  red  plume  pheasant  and  the  tabby  hare. 

Then  out  of  danger  and  the  ploughman's  fear, 

The  stalk  runs  up  and  shuts  the  golden  ear ; 

Then  stand  and  blow,  and  fill  with  solid  grain, 

Until  the  reapers  lay  it  on  the  plain. 

Then  ronnd  the  middle  in  small  lots  'tis  tied, 

And  shocks  of  ten  sheaves  each  stand  side  by  side  ; 

Then  come  the  waggons  on  the  sunny  morn, 

And  men  upon  them  load  the  ripen'd  corn. 

Before  they  touch  the  grain,  tho'  'tis  their  own, 

By  their  hands  reap'd,  and  by  their  hands  'twas  sown  ; 

The  spirit'al  pastor  with  no  sparing  hand, 

Claims  every  tenth  shock  on  the  fanner's  land. 
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Not  content  with  what  he  gathers  there, 

From  orchards  and  gardens  claims  the  same  share  ; 

Eggs  he  takes,  and  milk  from  every  tenth  cow, 

And  claims  the  tenth  of  pigs  from  every  sow. 

Hard  fate  for  you,  poor  farmers,  all  must  say, 

But  still  it  is  the  law,  and  you  obey  ; 

Not  like  restless  wretches,  in  heaven's  despite, 

The  generous  farmer  gives  the  pastor's  right. 

Then,  with  the  remnant  of  their  crops,  they  raise 

The  mountain  ricks,  and  see  with  careful  eyes 

That  every  sheave  be  laid  in  proper  place, 

To  raise  the  pile  with  beauty  and  with  grace. 

Then,  with  long  hooks,  they  trim  on  every  side, 

To  swell  the  tasty  farmer's  rural  pride  ; 

When  winter  comes,  they  bear  it  to  the  barn, 

And  hire  the  husbandmen  to  thrash  the  corn. 

And  clean  it  from  the  weeds,  and  dust,  and  fill 

The  strong  wove  sacks,  and  bear  it  to  the  mill  ; 

When  ground  betwixt  two  stones  of  pond'rous  weight, 

And  sifted  from  the  bran,  the  flour  is  white. 

Then  comes  the  baker,  with  his  utmost  care, 

And  selects  the  flour  that  is  most  fair  ; 

Not  only  fair,  but  also  sweet  and  good, 

To  make  his  bread  a  fine  and  wholesome  food. 
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Nor  is  corn  alone  the  farmer's  only  care, 
Grass  and  fodder  for  their  cattle  they  prepare. 
The  grass  on  yosder  lawn  that  waves  so  gay, 
They  mow,  and  Cancer's  sun  converts  to  hay ; 
When  spreaded  o'er  the  pasture  lands  quite  thin, 
The  grass  gets  dry,  and  dries  the  sap  within. 
Then  home  they  bear  and  house  the  winter's  stock 
Of  rich  hay,  to  feed  the  cattle  and  the  flock. 
When  all  is  done,  and  winter  breezes  come, 
The  watchful  farmer  drives  his  cattle  home  ; 
And  new  thrash'd  straw  along  the  sheds  is  spread, 
To  make  for  them  a  dry  and  healthy  bed. 
The  stores  they  open,  and  the  cribs  they  fill, 
And  feed  the  happy  cattle  there  until 
The  blooming  mantle  of  May  return  again, 
And  Taurus  sun  has  newly  clad  the  plain. 
Then  grazing  cattle  take  the  open  fields, 
And  feed  upon  the  bounty  nature  yields  ; 
Till  summer  brings  nature  in  perfection  full, 
Then  from  the  flocks  they  clip  the  fleecy  wool ; 
Naked,  in  Virgo's  sun  they  race  the  hills, 
Or  seek  cool  shades  around  the  water  rills. 
Their  sylvan  shepherd  sleeps  upon  the  ground, 
In  evening  breeze,  the  flocks  all  feed  around : 
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The  faithful  dog  wakes  by  his  master's  side, 

And  eyes  the  wand'ring  sheep,  and  is  their  guide  ; 

When  at  a  distance  off  they  stroll  to  feed, 

He  brings  them  back  around  the  rural  bed. 

Not  like  a  saucy  or  vindictive  cur, 

He'll  raise  no  passions  if  they  stray  too  far  ; 

But  gently  guides  them  back  into  the  glen, 

Where  grass  is  sweet,  and  crystal  waters  clean. 

What  boundless  marks  of  nature  do  we  see, 

In  this  poor  shaggy  dog's  sagacity  ; 

Not  in  him  alone,  but  some  in  all 

That  live  and  breath  around  this  ample  ball. 

The  earth  herself  to  what  can  we  compare  ? 

A  living  globe,  rolling  through  oceans  of  air  ; 

In  rolling  swiftly  on  the  liquid  winds, 

We  pass  what  is  call'd  the  zodiac  signs ; 

Which  seem  to  form  a  cirle  round  the  sun, 

And  when  twelve  we've  pass'd,  the  year  is  done. 

In  spring,  Aries,  the  ram,  stands  by  the  way, 

And  Taurus,  the  wild  bull,  we  meet  in  May  ; 

Gemini,  the  twins,  in  June  pass  by, 

And  meet  the  crawling  Crab  about  July. 

Leo,  the  lion,  in  the  harvest  field, 

And  Virgo,  the  virgin,  with  her  shining  shield ; 
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Two  balances  in  autumn's  road  they  bring, 
To  weigh  the  Scorpion  with  the  deadly  sting. 
Young  Archer  we  meet,  with  his  golden  bow, 
And  Capricornus,  the  goat,  in  winter's  snow  ; 
Then  next  for  the  water-bearer  we  search, 
And  catch  the  fishes  before  the  end  of  March. 
All  these  were  set  by  men  as  different  signs, 
To  bear  the  course  of  earth  into  their  minds ; 
Never,  oh  earth,  hast  thou  forgot  thy  track, 
Since  heav'n  first  roll'd  thee  round  the  zodiac. 
'Twas  then  the  laws  of  nature  first  began, 
And  soon  from  thy  fair  womb  was  taken  man  ; 
Not  only  man,  but  all  that  live  and  breathe 
On  thee  fair  earth,  or  air,  or  seas  beneath. 
Out  of  one  small  clod  of  cold  earth  sprung  man, 
Shap'd  and  modell'd  by  the  Almighty's  plan ; 
The  east  wind  breath'd  in  him  the  breath  of  life, 
And  he  was  happily  form'd  before  his  wife. 
The  first  time  that  deep  sleep  on  him  was  tried, 
A  surgeon  from  heaven  laid  open  his  side, 
And  took  a  rib,  and  made  for  him  a  bride. 
All  this  was  done  by  that  same  powerful  hand 
That  first  form'd  Eden's  rich  and  fertile  land  ; 


Here's  a  fair  garden,  the  Almighty  to  him  said, 

Which  I  give  to  thee  and  thy  lo\eiy  bride ; 

All  is  at  thy  command,  which  thou  canst  see, 

But  touch  thou  not  that  lofty  centre  tree  ; 

Whose  boughs  are  strong,  the  fruit  thereof  is  fair, 

But  of  that  tree,  oh  man,  thou  must  beware, 

Not  to  touch  those  apples,  tho'  they  entice 

More  than  all  other  fruit  in  Paradise. 

This  is  the  only  fruit  I  keep  from  thee, 

And  this  the  submissive  serpent  begg'd  of  me  ; 

I  gave  it  to  him  my  word,  I  cannot  change, 

By  oath  he's  bound  no  other  trees  to  range. 

But  be  thou  sure,  and  charge  thy  bride  the  same, 

Never  to  touch  this  tree,  tho'  Wisdom  be  its  name ; 

Now  I  leave  thee  in  this  garden,  thou  man, 

With  this  charge  over  and  over  again ; 

A  promise  I  make,  my  soul  cannot  lie, 

If  thou  touch  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die. 

And  to  the  man  a  favour  was  given, 

To  rule  o'er  all  beneath  the  arch  of  heav'n  ; 

Adam,  now  lord  of  all  Eden's  fair  land, 

Resolv'd  to  keep  the  almighty's  command, 

Thus  address'd  his  beaut'ous  bride,  fair  Eve, 

Saying,  with  thee  on  ambrosial  fruit,  I  live. 
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Not  far  apart,  we  stray  through  Eden's  land, 

But  tread  those  lovely  walks  hand  join'd  in  hand ; 

And  view  the  blooming  flowers,  sweet  and  fair, 

That  send  their  fragrance  up  in  Eden's  air. 

And  the  delicious  fruit  scatter'd  o'er  the  ground, 

Dropping  from  trees,  that  hem  the  walks  around ; 

Now,  Adam,  the  last  of  all  creation's  race, 

With  manly  limbs  and  beauty  in  his  face, 

Thus  to  fair  Eve  the  sublime  tale  he  told, 

How  he  was  made,  and  shaped  from  the  mould ; 

And  the  first  thoughts  that  flash'd  into  his  mind, 

When  first  he  breath'd  fair  Eden's  balmy  wind. 

His  eyelids  sprung  open  with  sudden  surprise, 

The  convex  balls  roll'd  up  towards  the  skies ; 

The  brilliant  lamp  he  saw  hang  o'er  his  head, 

And  all  the  beauties  earth  could  rear  lay  round  him  spread, 

A  voice  he  heard,  but  knew  not  whence  it  came, 

Saying,  fair  model  of  man,  Adam  is  thy  name  ; 

For  thy  sake  I  have  toil'd  six  long  days, 

And  shap'd  an  earth,  and  bound  the  watery  seas. 

Created  all  that  live,  and  thee  at  last, 

In  wisdom  and  in  beauty  hast  all  surpass'd ; 

That  brilliant  lamp  thou  see'st  in  yonder  sky, 

Fix'd  there  by  me,  to  heat  and  light  the  day. 
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Another  reflector  of  the  radiant  light, 
Shall  bend  her  course  across  the  heavens  at  night ; 
Now  walk  thou  here,  all  Eden  is  thy  own,     . 
But  is  it  good  that  thou  should'st  be  alone  ? 
No !  a  helpmate  for  thee  I  will  prepare, 
One  that  shall  exceed  thee,  tho'  thou  art  fair ; 
When  all  these  word  were  said,  and  actions  done, 
The  hand  of  God  stretch'd  me  out  in  Eden  sun. 
Then,  forgetfid  sleep  came  flashing  o'er  my  e\ 
And  stole  the  sight  of  all  beneath  the  skits ; 
Soon  the  Almighty  bid  me  wake  and  live, 
And  by  my  side,  stood'st  thou,  thou  beaut'ous  Eve. 
A  voice  came  quivering  through  the  fragrant  air, 
Borne  by  the  odorous  breeze  into  my  ear ; 
Saying,  Adam,  the  fair  figure  by  thy  si 
Demands  of  thee  a  name,  call  thou  her  thy  bride. 
Then  all  was  finish'd,  and  creation  done, 
And  thou  the  last  that  eyed  the  golden  sun; 
Now  in  splendour  through  the  garden  they  rove, 
And  gather  spicy  fruit  in  Eden's  grove. 
As  they  walk'd,  Adam,  in  pleasing  language  said, 
A  promise  I  claim  of  thee,  my  lovely  bride; 
That  thou  wilt  ever  when  absent  from  my  sight, 
Forbear  to  touch  the  tree,  the  serpent's  right. 
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Not  this,  alone,  but  all  shall  be  my  care, 

Whatever  thou  forbid'st,  I  will  forbear ; 

I  am  aware  what  evil  will  attend, 

If  I  touch  thereof  and  heaven's  love  offend. 

Adam  hearing  those  words  from  so  smooth  a  tongue, 

Believ'd  her  lily  hand  would  do  no  wrong  ; 

Left  her,  and  in  some  other  walk  he  stray'd, 

And  wov'd  a  garland  for  his  beauteous  bride. 

But  she  not  far  through  Eden  yet  had  been, 

Nor  had  she  pass'd  the  tree  that  leads  to  death  and  sin ; 

When  the  serpent  she  met,  rolling  in  the  way, 

Who  unto  her  those  flattering  words  did  say, — 

Art  thou  forbade  to  eat  of  that  fair  tree? 

Pluck  thou  and  eat,  the  fruit  belongs  to  me  ; 

Thus  Eve,  with  blushing  countenance,  reply'd, 

Not  so,  if  Eden  bear  no  fruit  beside. 

God  has  forbidden,  was  her  quick  reply, 

And  if  I  eat  thereof,  I  surely  die  ; 

Not  so,  the  serpent  said,  thou  wilt  not  die ! 

Take  this  fair  fruit,  its  delicious  sweetness  try. 

She  no  longer  the  temptation  could  bear, 

The  flattering  hopes  were  great,  the  fruit  was  fair ; 

With  open  hand  she  grasp  the  cursed  tree, 

And  pluck  a  bough  on  which  were  apples  three. 
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Two  with  furious  haste  she  quickly  eat, 
And  bore  the  third  her  angry  lord  to  meet; 
He  saw  her  feet  move  on  with  rapid  haste, 
And  a  selfish  shame  hung  o'er  her  blushing  face. 
And  heavenly  wisdom  sparkling  in  her  eyes, 
As  she  flew  to  Adam  and  began  her  cries ; 
Thus  the  tidings  reach'd  the  astonish'd  man, 
He  saw  her  guilt  before  her  tale  began. 
What  apple  is  that  in  thy  hand  I  see  ? 
Surely,  thou  hast  not  touch'd  yon  centre  tree  ! 
On  which  depends  the  bliss  or  curse  of  all, 
If  so  to  early  death  we  quickly  fall ! 
In  shame  her  blushing  face  she  downward  hung, 
While  Adam's  manly  nerves  were  all  unstrung. 
The  cursed  serpent  has  beguiled  me, 
And  I  have  eaten  of  the  centre  tree ; 
Heav'nly  wisdom  I  see  through  earth  and  skies, 
And  death  stands  flashing  terror  in  my  eyes ! 
Now,  Adam,  wilt  thou  live  on  earth  alone, 
Or,  to  the  fall  with  me,  wilt  thou  be  prone  ? 
Take  this  apple,  and  eat,  and  be  thou  wise, 
No  fruit  on  earth  like  this  can  open  thy  eyes. 
She  gave  the  cursed  apple  to  the  man, 
And  he  to  chew  the  pernicious  fruit  began, 
And  partook  the  wisdom  of  God  and  man. 
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Their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  blush'd  with  shame, 

When  the  garden  echo'd  with  Adam's  name ! 

Amidst  the  shades  they  did  in  secret  hide, 

Both  shameful  Adam  and  his  blushing  bride. 

God  call'd  the  second  time,  and  call'd  more  loud, 

While  o'er  Eden  hung  a  suspicious  cloud  ; 

The  angel  call'd  again  the  man  to  wake, 

And,  with  an  angry  voice,  made  Eden  shake. 

Trembling  Adam  started  from  his  secret  bow'r, 

His  manly  limbs  had  lost  their  vital  pow'r ; 

Behind  him  walk'd  Eve  in  a  downcast  air, 

Her  bashful  features  blushing  through  her  hair. 

What  shame  is  this  in  thee,  the  angel  said, 

Or,  why  amidst  the  bushes,  art  thou  hid  ? 

When  all  the  blessings  earth  for  thee  can  yield, 

Lie  scatter'd  o'er  Eden's  bounteous  field. 

Flowers  and  fruit,  and  all  I  gave  to  thee, 

Nothing  withheld  but  one  forbidden  tree  ; 

Adam's  trembling  flesh  now  stood  aghast, 

And  the  slow  pulse  throbb'd  with  quicker  haste. 

His  heaving  bosom  urg'd  the  gushing  sighs, 

And  crystal  tears  came  rolling  from  his  eyes, 

Thus  at  length  he  broke  into  open  cries  : 
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The  woman  this  day  has  stray'd  from  me, 
And  gather'd  fruit  from  the  forbidden  tree  ! 
Unknown  to  me  the  heinous  crime  was  done, 
While  I  sat  weaving  flowers  in  Eden's  sun. 
What  is  this  thou  hast  done,  the  angel  said, 
The  curse  of  all  on  thee  and  her  be  laid  ! 
No  longer  in  this  garden  shalt  thou  rove, 
Out  with  a  hasty  step  they  both  were  drove. 
Go  ye  out  and  toil,  and  till  the  ground, 
With  corn  and  choicest  vines  your  fields  abound  ; 
Seek  shelter  amidst  the  wilds  and  shady  boughs, 
And  earn  your  living  by  your  sweaty  brows. 
The  earth  shall  yield  a  plenty  for  your  toil, 
But  first  dig  and  plough,  and  plant  the  soil ; 
The  plants  and  trees,  and  all  shall  still  be  thine, 
And  clustering  grapes  shall  bend  the  pliant  vine. 
But  not  without  your  toil  and  greatest  care, 
Shall  earth  produce,  or  vines  the  cluster  bear  ; 
All  this  as  punishment  on  thee  I  bring, 
That  thou  shalt  not  forget  thy  heav'nly  king. 
Now  all  is  done,  the  angry  angel  backward  flies, 
And  one  huge  step  connects  the  earth  and  skies  ; 
All  heaven's  high  arches  with  groans  resound, 
When  first  the  man  began  to  till  the  ground. 
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Hard  was  his  fate,  his  punishment  was  great, 

His  naked  limhs  were  parched  by  the  torrid  heat ; 

Angels  and  God  do  pity  your  sad  fall, 

But  still  the  promis'd  death  must  reign  o'er  all ! 

Not  immediately  shall  death  be  sent, 

Hut  live  you  on  the  earth,  and  there  repent; 

Now  sons  to  them  are  born,  and  daughter's  given, 

Whose  growing  evils  blush  the  hues  of  heav'n. 

And  death  and  sin  came  lurking  on  together, 

Which  caused  vile  Cain  to  murder  his  brother! 

Then  a  voice  in  heaven  echo'd  aloud, 

And  an  angel  descended  in  the  cloud ; 

Bidding  the  sands  upon  the  barren  shore, 

No  more  to  quench  their  thirst  with  human  gore  ! 

Atheist !  I  now  lay  heaven  and  earth  before  thy  view, 
And  hell's  grim  pit  bubbling  with  sulphur  blue ; 
Does't  thou  not  the  power  of  heaven  believe — 
Why  doubt  the  hand  that  all  our  blessing  give? 
Is  it  in  thy  power,  Atheist,  or  mine, 
To  raise  our  finger  against  the  great  divine  ? 
Thou  see'st  that  justice  are  his  common  ways, 
Let  us  raise  our  voices  in  his  highest  praise. 
Curs'dbe  the  bed  that  steals  one  slumb'ring  hour, 
When  heaven  invites  thee  to  inspect  its  pow'r  ! 
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Ere  I  go,  bid  me  take  thee  by  thy  hand, 
And  let  me  snatch  thee  like  a  fire-brand, — 
That  near  the  burning  element  is  brought, 
Passions  fly  and  rise  a  milder  thought ; 
His  gnashing  teeth  echo'd  near  my  pluming  crest, 
And  hell's  rough  torrent  roll'd  within  his  breast. 
His  hand  he  snatch'd,  and  fixed  his  ghastly  eyes, 
And  in  a  dire  contempt  held  earth  and  skies  ; 
His  clenched  hands  he  threw  above  his  head, 
And  strain'd  his  brawny  arms  to  strike  me  dead  ! 
But,  like  other  times,  heav'n  still  was  kind, 
And  all  his  strength  yielded  to  the  empty  wind. 
Then  o'er  his  brow  passions  began  to  rise, 

And  fiery  vengeance  sparkling  in  his  eyes  ; 
What  path,  he  said,  would'st  thou  that  I  pursue  ? 

That  where  lies  danger  of  the  blackest  hue  ! 

Why  presumest  thou,  ignorant  as  thou  art, 

That  thou  can'st  move  a  passion  in  my  heart  ? 

Could  1  see  ought  pleasant  in  thy  ways, 

Like  thee,  perhaps,  therein  I'd  spend  my  days. 

But  vain  and  foolish  is  thy  idle  tale, 

Thou  see'st  heav'n  in  every  mount,  and  hell  in  every  vale. 

Shall  I  destroy  the  pleasures  of  my  mind, 

To  seek  a* place,  which  thou  wilt  never  find? 
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The  substance  of  thy  tale  to  me  is  vain, 

In  my  own  pleasures  I  will  still  remain ; 

Why  should  I  stray  far  from  my  native  home, 

Or  follow  thou  in  paths  where  thou  wilt  roam. 

Oh !  'tis  injustice  to  a  selfish  mind, 

To  stroll  in  paths  where  no  earthly  gain  we  find  ; 

And  all  the  pleasures  thou  expec'st  to  meet, 

In  dire  contempt  I  trample  beneath  my  feet. 

Now  Eumenides,  three  sisters  called  the  furies,  join'd, 

And  rear'd  o'er  earth  a  cloud  of  dismal  kind  ; 

This  way  and  that  the  cloud  wrapp'd  heaven  in, 

Like  a  falling  curtain  hides  the  acting  scene. 

The  pealing  thunder  now  alarms  the  sky, 

And  vivid  lightening  supports  a  living  ray ; 

The  fearful  atheist  stands  alarm'd  once  more, 

While  round  him  rain  in  hasty  torrents  pour. 

Again  the  pealing  thunder  rolls  o'er  skies, 

And  through  the  cloud  the  streaked  lightening  flies; 

On  the  lulls  around  at  distant  view, 

The  pouring  rain  a  greater  force  renew. 

Washes  down  the  soil,  and  the  cattle  kills, 

And  earth  and  carnage  raise  vallies  with  the  hills ; 

One  sister  of  the  three  begins  to  smile, 

While  the  other  two  hold  on  the  dismal  veil. 

e  2 
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Blacker  still  the  clouds  begin  to  grow, 

'Till  total  darkness  clos'd  the  scene  below; 

Tesiphore  began  the  atheist  to  upbraid, 

What !  tremblest  thou  at  the  furies  of  a  mind  ? 

I  and  my  sisters  bear  our  walks  along  the  wind, 

And  act  as  furies  to  torment  mankind ; 

Pray  thou  to  me,  the  dismal  veil  shall  fly, 

And  my  two  sisters  roll  the  cloud  away. 

He  pray'd,  but  not  with  penitence  of  heart, 

That  the  fury  nymphs  may  bid  the  cloud  depart ; 

'Twas  said,  and  quick  as  light'ning  clear'd  the  sky, 

Forth  burst  the  sun  and  dazzl'd  every  eye. 

Now,  Megara,  full  of  gloomy  terror,  said, 

If  these  the  dismal  furies  of  a  maid, 

What  would  be  the  dread  terrors  of  such  sight, 

As  other  gods  can  raise,  where  heav'n  holds  despite? 

These  words  she  said,  and  quickly  stooping  down, 

Up  lift  a  wreath  of  snakes,  that  form'd  a  living  crown ; 

This  way  and  that  the  twisting  vipers  lay, 

About  her  face  their  forked  tongues  did  play. 

Now  Alecto  stood  by  Megara's  side, 

A  frightful  countenance  her  face  display'd  ; 

Tesiphore  wings  her  way  through  distant  airs, 

And  in  her  hand  a  burning  torch  she  bears. 
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'Tis  mine  to  search  the  rolling  globe  around, 

And  seek  where  atheism  may  be  found; 

My  sister  nymphs,  'tis  you,  I  highly  blame, 

If  nymphs  like  you  can  claim  a  sister's  name; 

Why  stand  you  here,  discoursing  with  a  being, 

Whom  Satan  trained  in  the  school  of  sin? 

'Tis  yours  to  give  the  cursed  their  reward, 

And  all  who  hold  defiance  to  their  Lord  ; 

As  mine  to  search  the  dark  regions  round  the  poles, 

And,  with  my  torch,  to  haunt  the  blackest  souls. 

Thou,  nymph,  with  the  twisting  snakes  about  thy  head, 

Now  raise  thy  scorpion  whip,  and  strike  him  dead ! 

Sister,  thy  dreadful  rage  disturbs  the  wind, 

While  our  furies  are  of  a  milder  kind  ; 

We  are  commission'd,  and  by  Pluto  sent, 

Not  to  crush  the  wicked,  if  they  will  repent. 

The  gods  have  giv'n  Pluto  a  firm  decree, 

Sign'd  by  his  hand,  and  also  sign'd  by  me— 

That  none  shall  fall  beneath  our  vengeful  rod, 

Those  who  fall,  must  fall  by  some  superior  god  ! 

Two  sister  furies  once  more  bending  down, 

Up  lift  again  the  speckl'd  snaky  crown  ; 

On  Megara's  head  'twas  fixed  in  great  haste, 

And  ten  long  serpents  her  dark  temples  grac'd. 
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The  nymphs  withdrew,  and  sought  again  their  flight, 

And  all  once  more  was  wrapp'd  in  shades  of  night; 

Not  unnatural  did  the  night  come  on, 

For  long  before  had  set  the  brilliant  sun. 

The  atheist  in  the  open  fields  now  stands, 

While  darkness  wraps  in  all  surrounding  lands ; 

He  sought  from  thence  to  take  his  fearful  flight, 

Ere  darkness  seal'd  him  in  the  shrouds  of  night. 

No  !  'twas  vain,  all  had  retir'd  to  rest, 

But  those  whom  troubles  roll'd  within  their  breast ; 

Now,  let  reflection's  early  hour  be  thine, 

And  pray  to  heaven  for  power  divine — 

To  bear  thee  through  the  gloom  of  night, 

And  no  more  hold  heaven  in  dire  despite  ! 

Now  on  the  wings  of  wind,  how  swiftly  flies, 
A  mighty  God  along  the  gloomy  skies ! 
At  the  dead  hour  of  night  he  fills  his  reign, 
And  now  and  then  he  tours  along  the  plain. 
Tall  is  his  form,  and  white  the  robes  he  wear, 
A  helmet  on  his  head,  that  gives  a  living  glare ; 
His  towering  head  so  high  above  the  fields, 
Displays  the  moon's  bright  rays  among  the  hills. 
The  atheist  saw  his  silver  helmet  high  in  air, 
The  moon  rose  up  and  frightful  was  the  glare  ; 
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Who  art  thou,  the  atheist  cri'd  aloud, 
Whose  blazing  helmet  fires  the  midnight  cloud  ? 
Now,  the  nightly  clock  tells  his  longest  tale, 
As  the  tall  demon  strides  into  the  vale  ; 
This  side  and  that  the  rising  hills  are  high, 
But  higher  still  appear'd  the  blazing  ray. 
A  frightful  sight  to  see  at  midnight's  noon, 
His  blazing  orb  bespeaks  a  second  moon  ; 
And,  as  he  tours  towards  the  highest  hills, 
Back  falls  his  shadow  and  the  valley  fills. 
Now  swelling  fears  startl'd  his  rolling  eyes, 
And  all  at  once  the  fanci'd  vision  flies  ; 
A  few  short  minutes  had  his  eyelids  clos'd, 
When  dreams  of  demons  in  his  fancy  rose. 
When  he  awoke,  and  found  the  vision  gone, 
He  silent  stood,  the  village  clock  struck  one; 
Then  in  haste  he  homeward  bent  his  dismal  way, 
The  trembling  soul  urging  for  the  coming  day. 
His  weaken'd  eyes  now  stiff  for  want  of  rest, 
And  fatigu'd  with  passions  was  his  rolling  breast ; 
He  sought  again  refreshing  sleep  to  find, 
And  blacker  phantoms  stole  into  his  mind. 
He  saw  a  mighty  star,  from  heaven  hurl'd 
By  some  strong  hand  to  crush  this  little  world  ! 
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Small  it  appear'd,  when  the  distance  was  great, 
Larger  soon  it  grew,  and  forc'd  a  burning  heat. 
In  seven  short  minutes,  or  rather  less, 
When  near  the  earth,  appear'd  the  falling  mass ! 
Its  attractive  pow'r  was  of  a  mighty  kind, 
Dragging  earth  from  its  orbit  through  the  wind. 
With  rapid  force  they  both  past  through  the  air, 
And  earth  sunk  deeper  in  the  boiling  glare  ; 
The  falling  star  was  of  a  brilliant  kind, 
Liquid  matter  stiffen'd  by  the  rapid  wind. 
What  dreadful  horrors  in  his  breast  now  roll, 
Forth  in  the  hell  he  strove  to  gush  his  soul ; 
As  he  sunk  matters  rolling  o'er  his  head, 
As  liquid  lava,  or  as  boiling  lead  ; 
And  when  he  startl'd  from  his  frightful  dream, 
He  scarcely  thought  kind  nature  was  the  same. 
Alecto  then  return'd  with  greater  haste, 
And  blacker  vengeance  circl'd  round  her  face  ; 
He  look'd  around  as  twilight  paint'd  the    skies, 
A  thousand  hydras  seem'd  to  twist  before  his  eyes. 
What  furies  thou  hast  caus'd,  thou  vengeful  maid, 
And  what  new  mischief  now  invent,  he  said  ; 
Not  so,  I  come  to  shew  the  works  of  heaven, 
Which  in  ancient  days  to  Noah  were  giv'n. 
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And  the  example  heaven's  hero  sent, 

When  hy  no  other  means  would  hearts  relent ; 

He  saw  their  evil  deeds  were  rising  high, 

With  direful  crime  they  cloud  the  ancient  sky. 

The  hero  tour'd  heaven's  glitt'ring  walks  around, 

And  view'd  their  evils  reeking  from  the  ground ; 

Earth  with  kindred  blood  shew  a  direful  stain, 

Her  gory  inlets  pouring  to  the  main. 

Then  the  great  hero  in  his  rage  came  forth, 

And  sentenc'd  all  that  breathe  from  south  to  north  ; 

But  Noah  and  his  noble  family  found, 

The  greatest  favour  when  he  deepest  frown'd. 

'Tis  thee,  Noah,  I  choose  for  to  prepare, 

A  world  to  float  between  water  and  air ; 

Thou  see'st  the  wickedness  of  man  is  great, 

And  fires  my  passions   with  a  burning  heat. 

All  heav'n  can  do,  or  I  can  think  or  see, 

Will  be  to  make  all  earth  a  mighty  sea ; 

A  thought  has  newly  flashed  into  my  mind, 

That  I  will  plunge  in  seas  all  living  kind. 

Therefore,  thou  must  prepare  for  thee  a  place, 

For  all  thy  family  still  with  life  I  grace  ; 

And  beasts  by  seven,  of  the  cleaner  kind, 

And  fowls  by  sevens  to  inhabit  the  wind. 
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A  place  for  all  that  I  intend  to  save, 

Thou  must  prepare  to  float  upon  the  wave ; 

Now  high  heaven  proclaims  its  new  decree, 

To  move  the  bound'ries  and  o'erflow  the  sea  ; 

What  passions  oft  the  sea  does  undergo, 

And  oft  he  tries  his  banks  to  overflow. 

But  he  was  form'd  by  an  almighty  hand, 

His  boundries  laid  with  strongest  rock  and  sand ; 

Above  the  angry  waters  long  they've  stood, 

And  brav'd  the  contest  of  each  swelling  flood. 

Sometimes  the  waves  have  travers'd  on  the  land, 

But  soon  return'd  again  at  my  command  ; 

Thus  spoke  Noah,  and  said,  what  man  am  I, 

That  I  should  live,  when  all  besides  shall  die? 

How  vile  and  wicked  all  mankind  have  been, 

If  just  heaven  deems  me  the  least  in  sin  ; 

Then  his  trembling  soul  heav'd  his  breast  with  fear, 

He  said,  I'm  no  artist,  can  I  place  prepare — 

Sufficient  for  large  beast  and  birds  to  save  ? 

And  all  at  once  to  float  upon  the  wave  ! 

I  know  no  art  in  wood,  brass,  or  stone, 

To  give  such  art  lies  in  heav'ns  pow'r  alone! 

Thus  spoke  the  mighty  messenger,  and  said, 

I'll  assist,  and  the  beams  were  quickly  laid ; 
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Three  hundred  cubits  was  each  beam  in  length, 

And  equal  in  size,  and  equal  in  strength. 

The  building  shall  be  fifty  cubits  wide, 

When  measur'd  in  the  clear,  from  side  to  side ; 

A  door  shalt  thou  make,  and  windows  for  light, 

And  pitch  within  and  out,  to  make  it  tight. 

Not  only  these  orders  were  given  to  man, 

But  a  rich  scale  wrought  on  modell'd  plan  ; 

Work  thou  by  this  the  mighty  hero  said, 

My  watchful  eye  and  hand  shall  be  thy  aid, — 

For  nothing  is  impossible  to  me  ! 

And  all  the  art  a  builder  want?,  I  give  to  thee  ; 

Workmen  thou  must  have,  and  see  that  every  man, 

Be  skill'd  in  art  to  work  by  rule  and  plan. 

Urge  them  on — let  the  laborious  work  be  done, 

Ere  their  growing  evils  dark  the  brilliant  sun  ; 

Tell  them  the  building  which  thou  hast  in  hand, 

Is  for  thy  shelter,  while  I  drown  the  land. 

Perhaps,  the  news  from  them  may  widely  spread, 

And  many  may  repent  their  wicked  deed  ; 

'Tis  not  in  me  that  they  shall  die  in  sin, 

Tho'  die  they  must,  and  earth  be  washed  clean. 

I  oft  have  sought  to  check  their  wicked  way, 

But  they  refus'd,  my  vengeance  I  display ; 
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Therefore,  in  haste,  let  all  the  work  be  done, 

That  I  may  spread  my  vengeance  round  yon  sun. 

When  the  ark  was  finish'd,  and  the  pitch  quite  dry, 

God  said,  seven  days,  and  I  will  cloud  the  sky  ; 

Clouds  are  ready  to  dip  their  wings  in  sea, 

And  winds  await  to  bear  them  far  away. 

Seven  days  and  clouds  shall  cover  the  land, 

And  seas  and  rain  burst  forth  on  every  hand ; 

Then  rose  the  day,  the  seventh  morn  came  on, 

A  dark  gloom  lowerd  round  the  rising  sun. 

The  light'ning  twinkl'd  on  the  pitchy  cloud, 

And  many  dreadful  thunders  roll'd  aloud  ; 

Earth  began  to  tremble,  the  rocks  gave  way, 

A  dreadful  tempest  rose,  and  up  burst  the  sea. 

Horrid  was  the  sight,  and  loud  was  the  cry, 

Both  sun  and  moon  stood  weeping  in  the  distant  sky ; 

Earth  and  seas  were  broke  into  one  vast  main, 

And  hills  reach' d  up  their  towery  heads  in  vain. 

High  above  the  water  bubbl'd  thick  with  mud, 

'Till  the  binding  cloud  reach'd  down,  and  kiss'd  the  flood  ; 

Now  deep  below  the  scatter'd  carnage  lie, 

While  Noah  floats  in  midway  to  the  sky. 

And  thou,  atheist,  rejoin'd  the  fury  queen, 

Can'st  not  break  heaven's  purest  laws  unseen; 
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As  thousands  perish' d  in  the  dreadful  flood, 
And  none  escap'd  the  vengeance  of  their  God, 
I  pray  thee  once  more  open  wide  thy  eyes, 
And  take  a  grand  survey  of  earth  and  skies  ! 
For  all  that  air  produce  or  earth  afford, 
Spring  from  the  will  of  one  Almighty  Lord  ! 


ARGUMENT. 


THIS  POEM  IS  PURELY  FICTIOUS,  AND  IS  CALLED 
"THE  BATTLE  DREAM,"  AS  IT  GIVES  THE  PER- 
FORMANCE OF  A  BATTLE,   IN  A   DREAM. 


The  opening  of  the  Poem  shews  the  cause  of  the  grievance.  The 
utians  having  robbed  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  the  latter  agree  to  man  their  ships,  and  land  an  army 
in  Egypt,  and  declare  war  against  that  nation.  The  Egyptians 
hearing  of  their  intention,  prepare  an  army  to  oppose  them.  The 
Greeks,  however,  effect  a  landing,  while  the  Romans  protect  their 
fleets.  A  tremendous  battle  is  fought,  where  thirteen  thousnnd 
Egyptians  and  six  thousand  Greeks  are  killed.  After  the  battle 
is  over,  great  preparations  are  made  to  burn  the  piles  of  dead,  and 
they  are  fired  in  the  night.  The  Greeks  make  for  their  ships  where 
they  spend  the  night.  A  great  storm  arises.  The  Greeks  make 
another  landing,  which  they  effect  by  stratagem.  The  Egyptian 
king  demands  a  truce,  which  is  granted,  and  hostilities  cease  for 
awhile. 


THE  BATTLE  DREAM, 


It  was  while  midnight  held  its  dreary  reign, 

Those  direful  phantoms  stole  into  my  brain  ; 

I  dream'd  of  mighty  wars  and  dread  alarms, 

And  many  nations  rushing  on  to  arms. 

In  Egypt's  noble  land  there  reign'd  a  king, 

Who  did  great  troubles  on  his  people  bring  ; 

He  sent  his  pirates  on  the  peaceful  sea,  • 

To  rob  the  Greeks  he  made  a  firm  decree ; 

Not  only  these,  but  also  Rome  of  late, 

Had  mingl'd  in  the  same  most  direful  fate  ; 

Egypt,  thy  doom  is  already  decreed, 

And  soon  thy  shores  will  smoke  with  piles  of  dead. 

And  Pharoah  on  his  throne  shall  quickly  see, 

The  direful  result  of  such  base  decree  ; 

Forth  comes  a  damsel  of  the  gypsy  kind, 

His  fortune  tells  of  blacker  days  behind. 
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Thou  art  a  tyrant,  thou  Egyptian  king, 

Or  why  such  troubles  on  a  nation  bring  1 

A  guiltless  people  doom'd  to  perish  all, 

And  by  the  arms  of  other  nations  fall. 

Thy  daring  actions  can  no  longer  stand, 

Since  heav'n  and  earth  with  vengeance  cloud  thy  land  ; 

Now  Greece  and  Rome  together  do  agree, 

To  man  their  ships  and  sail  the  eastern  sea. 

And  this  will  be  thy  fate,  decreed  by  heav'n's  hand, 

When  their  brave  troops  upon  thy  shores  do  stand ; 

Thy  men  will  not  regard  a  word  of  thee, 

And  thou  in  exile  from  this  land  must  flee. 

Therefore,  in  haste,  make  peace  with  Greece  and  Rome, 

And  stay  their  men  and  shining  arms  at  home  ; 

Not  all  thy  troops  can  do,  or  thou  can'st  say, 

Will  keep  them  from  the  land,  if  they  cross  the  sea. 

Thou  the  aggressor,  fate  decrees  the  day, 

When  foreign  troops  shall  bear  thy  crown  away  ; 

Thy  rusty  arms  thou  must  in  haste  prepare, 

Greece  in  rich  armour  gives  a  living  glare. 

And  the  calm  seas  smile  to  bear  them  hither, 

No  cloud  obscures  the  sun,  nor  wind  disturb  the  weather ; 

Thus  the  fierce  tyrant  spoke  in  rage  unkind, 

Thy  words  to  me  are  like  the  empty  wind. 
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They  cannot  reach  the  hollow  of  my  ear, 

Not  Greece  nor  Rome,  nor  all  their  pow'rs  I  fear  ; 

Let  Greece  bring  all  her  pow'rs,  and  Rome  the  same, 

With  flags  and  eagles  of  their  former  fame. 

Likewise  their  shining  shield  and  polish'd  spear, 

Not  all  shall  strike  me  with  a  coward's  fear ; 

Their  troops  are  noble  in  the  ranks  of  war, 

Mine  alike  can  hurl  the  spear,  and  man  the  car. 

A  horrid  mind  now  rolls  within  his  breast, 

And  passions  overcome  the  pow'rs  of  rest ; 

For  three  unhappy  nights  he  sleepless  rose, 

But  on  the  fourth  he  found  a  short  repose. 

Still  not  refreshing  was  the  restless  sleep, 

Down  his  pale  cheeks  large  sweaty  drops  did  creep ; 

As  he  woke,  Samander  stood  by  his  side, 

What  tidings  from  Rome,  the  king  repli'd. 

Or,  what  adverse  powers  have  brought  thee  home, 

And  wast  thou  not  a  consul  sent  to  Rome  ? 

Samander  to  the  king  made  this  reply, 

Greece  and  Rome  aloud  for  men  and  arms  do  cry ; 

A  numerous  host  already  join  their  fields, 

To  exercise  their  spears  and  ample  shields  ; 

Not  only  those  brave  men,  but  thousands  more, 

Already  have  mann'd  their  ships  for  Egypt's  shore. 
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No  braver  men  could  ever  form  a  line, 

Or,  brighter  armour  in  a  field  can  shine — 

Than  theirs — aye,  Greece  and  Rome  are  both  the  same, 

Their  armour,  new,  supports  a  brilliant  flame. 

Well  their  strong  arms  are  taught  to  bend  the  bow, 

And  send  their  whistling  deaths  amongst  the  foe ; 

Seeing  those  threat'ning  dangers,  and  fearing  more, 

I  fled  from  Rome,  and  sought  my  native  shore  ! 

Thus  spoke  the  king,  and  fire  flash'd  from  his  eyes, 

In  streams  as  lightening  o'er  the  angry  skies  ; — 

Go  see  what  men  this  nation  can  afford, 

And  lead  them  on  to  anus  is  my  last  word. 

According  to  a  damsel's  prophecy, 

None  will  regard  me,  or  my  word  obey  ; 

But  ere  to  distant  exil'd  lands  I  go, 

Some  mortal  wound  shall  lay  my  body  low. 

Now  haste  and  search  the  distant  arsenals  round, 

And  see  what  useful  arms  therein  be  found  ; 

Say  in  what  condition,  stands  the  spears  and  shields, 

Or  are  they  bright  enough  for  battle  fields  ? 

I  fear  in  bad  condition  they're  lying, 

Unpolish'd  from  the  blood  of  former  hero's  slain  ; 

Not  like  Greece's,  do  Egypt's  dull  armour  shine, 

Their  steel  is  of  refulgence  richly  fine. 
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Call  thou  Taso,  he's  a  hero  of  old, 

And  he'll  command  my  troops  for  gifts  of  gold ; 

As  dust  o'er  Egypt's  land  so  gold  shall  fly, 

And  troops  and  arms  he  got  in  great  supply. 

Now  send  we  sentries  out  on  every  hand, 

But  most  they  watch  towards  the  Grecian's  land  ; 

Now  brave  Taso,  the  younger,  thirsts  for  fame, 

His  face  bespeaks  his  father's  noble  name. 

To  the  council  the  hero  quickly  goes, 

Not  as  a  soldier  dress'd,  but  in  common  clothes  ; 

I'm  the  son  of  fame  Taso,  the  youth  now  cri'd, 

Whose  merits  oft  in  Egypt's  ranks  were  tri'd. 

My  father  fears  he  is  too  old  to  stand, 

And  brave  the  battle  with  the  Grecian  band  ; 

His  name  from  sea  to  sea  has  widely  spread, 

And  many  a  field  he's  pil'd  with  ricks  of  dead. 

Me  should  the  king  think  proper  for  command, 

Will  leads  his  troops  against  the  Grecian  band  ; 

Not  untaught  my  father's  advice  I  bear, 

He  train'd  me  to  the  bow,  and  polish'd  spear. 

Not  only  these  before  my  father,  I  bore, 

But  all  the  implements  design'd  for  war  ; 

'Tis  known  how  well  my  father  understood, 

To  drive  his  arrows  through  the  lakes  of  blood. 
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Or  use  the  lance,  or  guide  the  flying  car, 
Or  force  the  ranks  in  days  of  hotest  war ; 
The  king  now  call'd  Samander  aside, 
Saying,  when  troops  are  got,  let  the  youth  be  tri'd. 
His  countenance  bespeaks  a  noble  heart, 
And  thinkest  thou  he's  fit  to  do  a  soldier's  part  ? 
'Tis  true,  he  seems  in  year  to  be  quite  young, 
Still  a  noble  eloquence  hangs  on  Ins  tongue. 
And  as  his  heart  lies  with  the  spears  and  shields, 
Be  it  his  to  try  the  fate  of  angry  fields  ; 
Others  we  choose,  but  not  of  less  merit, 
For  battle-fields  demand  uncommon  spirit. 
Now  first  we  count  the  troops  we  have  in  hand, 
Then  see  what  we  can  drain  from  all  the  land ; 
And  all  our  movements  must  be  quickly  done, 
Greece  may  reach  us  ere  another  rising  sun. 
The  tidings  flew  o'er  Egypt's  distant  land, 
And  every  hero  took  his  spear  in  hand  ; 
Now  choose  an  ample  field,  the  troops  we  view, 
And  forth  bring  all  our  armour,  old  and  new  ; 
Let  all  the  men  in  robes  be  neatly  dress'd, 
And  on  their  helmets  plant  a  waving  crest ; 
Train  them  in  haste  to  use  the  spears  and  shields, 
And  teach  them  how  to  reap  embattl'd  fields. 
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The  news  had  spread  o'er  Egypt's  distant  lands, 

Forth  march'd  their  soldiers  in  large  sturdy  bands  ; 

Six  days  had  past,  and  troops  were  in  the  field, 

A  place  prepar'd  to  meet  what  Egypt  yield. 

With  their  loud  bands  the  vallies  all  resound, 

And  arrows  spent  their  force  against  the  rising  ground ; 

Then  came  a  messenger,  and  to  the  king  did  say, 

A  fleet  of  Grecian  ships  now  swarm  the  sea. 

The  king  then  said,  as  night  is  coming  on, 

And  Greece  will  land  before  another  sun ; 

Then  let  us  shelter  on  yon  hill  to  night, 

And  view  their  actions  by  the  morning  light. 

As  the  king  had  said  all  in  haste  was  done, 

And  every  eye  look'd  out  to  meet  the  morning's  sun  ; 

At  length  his  shining  face  smil'd  o'er  the  main, 

And  lighted  on  the  Grecian's  wide  campaign. 

Egyptian  troops  full  in  the  sunny  ray, 

Saw  the  Grecian  armour  flash  against  the  day  ; 

Thousands  of  brave  men  now  cover'd  the  ground. 

Labouring  deep  the  trench,  and  raising  high  the  mound. 

The  Eyptians  fell  back  amazed  cpiite, 

While  Grecian  armour  dazzl'd  all  their  sight ; 

Now  the  foreign  chief,  Polydos  is  his  nann  . 

High  in  the  Grecian  ranks  he  stands  in  fame. 
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Address'd  his  brave  heroes  early  that  clay, 

In  noble  eloquence  those  words  did  say  ; 

Ye  men  of  Greece,  and  likewise  you  of  Rome, 

In  this  field  we  die,  or  bear  our  honours  home. 

You  know  the  deeds  curs'd  Egypt  late  have  done, 

Robb'd  us  on  the  open  seas  in  midday  sun ; 

But  shall  they  any  longer  us  annoy, 

Plunder  our  ships,  and  the  men  destroy  ? 

Say  now,  glorious  heroes,  say  with  me, 

On  those  plains  we  meet  death  or  victory ; 

And  ne'er  we  back  to  Grecian  isles  shall  go, 

Before  we  lay  this  direful  tyrant  low, 

Greece  in  battle  have  supported  a  noble  name, 

And  we  this  day  must  add  new  honours  to  her  fame. 

As  he  thus  spoke  he  roll'd  his  eyes  around, 

Saw  the  Egyptians  as  a  torrent  sweep  the  ground. 

Towards  the  Grecian  rear  they  hasten'd  on, 

Oh !  what  a  sight  to  see  in  such  a  brilliant  sun ; 

Greece  turning  round  e'er  Egypt  was  aware, 

Drew  their  bows,  and  clouds  of  arrows  fill'd  the  air ; 

Some  fell  useless,  and  plough'd  the  distant  grounds, 

And  some  stood  quiv'ring  in  the  Egyptian's  wounds. 

The  Egyptian  chief  was  brave,  tho'  he  was  young, 

O'er  his  broad  shoulder  his  buckler  he  flung  ; 
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Leap'd  towards  the  ranks  with  a  mighty  spring, 

And  brought  his  rear  upon  the  Grecian's  left  wing. 

Both  sides  began  to  strain  the  mighty  bow, 

And  whistling  arrows  travell'd  to  and  fro ; 

The  Greeks  being  more  accustom'd  to  the  fields, 

Caught  the  Egyptian's  arrows  on  their  rattling  shields. 

Soon  they  heard  the  ponderous  brass  resound, 

Directed  their  arrows  betwixt  shield  and  ground ; 

Drew  their  stiff  bows  ere  Greece  was  aware, 

And  blood  and  groans  fill'd  earth  and  air. 

A  dreadful  blow  did  Greece  receive  that  day, 

No  useless  weapons  from  their  course  did  stray ; 

Then  two  Grecian  chiefs  leap'd  into  the  car, 

And  lash'd  the  fiery  horses  through  the  ranks  of  war ; 

The  one  handl'd  the  whip  and  guiding  rein, 

The  other  pil'd  the  field  with  heaps  of  slain. 

The  car  was  high,  the  flying  arrows  round, 

Made  their  helmets  tremble,  and  their  mails  resound ; 

But,  still  unhurt — the  warrior's  mighty  shield, 

Turn'd  many  an  arrow  useless  to  the  field. 

The  driver  lash'd  his  horses'  back — unhurt, 

Their  nostrils  breathing  slaughter,  steam'd  and  snort'd  ; 

The  heroes  brave,  no  dangers  did  they  feel, 

Tho'  their  helmets  dented  by  the  flying  steel. 
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In  turning  back  they  lighed  from  their  car, 

Their  comrades  snatch'd  them  from  the  jaws  of  war  ; 

In  the  rear  they  stood  awhile,  and  breath'd  afresh, 

And  wip'd  the  bloody  sword,  and  trimm'd  the  lash. 

Then  two  fresh  horses,  and  another  car, 

Stood  ready  to  bear  the  heroes  to  the  war  ; 

Up  they  leap'd,  and  lash'd  to  try  their  speed, 

The  horses  unfit,  were  of  too  slow  a  breed. 

But  ere  they  came  in  danger  of  the  spear, 

They  turn'd  their  steeds,  and  gallop'd  to  the  rear ; 

There  stood  a  car,  with  horses  of  full  speed, 

In  which  they  leap'd,  and  curs'dthe  horses  of  half  breed. 

The  charioteer  then  tighten'd  un  his  rein, 

While  Pollus  drew  his  sword  to  reap  the  plain ; 

Then  lash'd  the  horses  as  they  trembling  stood, 

Unwilling  to  proceed,  they  snorted  at  the  blood. 

But  soon  they  broke  across  the  spacious  field, 

The  Egyptians  saw,  and  on  one  knee  they  kneel'd ; 

The  polish'd  lances  and  their  massive  sticks, 

Firm  on  the  ground,  behind  their  foot  they  fix'd. 

The  stately  points  look'd  o'er  their  waving  crest, 

And  form'd  a  wall  against  the  horses'  breast ; 

In  vain  the  coursers  tri'd  the  ranks  to  force, 

The  steel  all  round  stood  pointing  at  the  horse ; 
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And  as  the  heroes  flying  through  the  wind, 

Showers  of  arrows  came  wizzing  from  behind  ; 

Pollus  spoke,  and  answering  was  the  charioteer, 

When  an  arrow  lopp'd  away  his  right  ear. 

The  enrag'd  hero  lash'd  his  further  steed, 

And  curs'd  the  point  that  parted  ear  and  head  ; 

Attempt  to  force  the  line  they  tried  once  more, 

'Twas  vain,  the  spears  stood  thicker  than  before  ! 

The  charioteer  said  to  our  ranks,  we  fly, 

Or  one  or  both  this  day  will  surely  die ! 

As  he  spoke,  and  turning  to  hasten  back, 

A  random  arrow  pierc'd  Pollus  through  the  neck  ! 

Headlong  he  fell,  and  dying,  grasp'd  the  ground, 

With  the  bloody  weapon  steaming  in  the  wound  ; 

The  charioteer  turn'd  round  his  head, 

Look'd  back,  and  saw  his  comrade  lying  dead ! 

Then  lash'd  his  steeds,  and  hast'ned  to  the  rear, 

Exhausted  by  the  bleeding  of  his  ear  ; 

What  gloomy  fates,  he  cried,  this  day  will  yield, 

Thousands  already  lie  breathless  in  the  field. 

And  Pollus  helps  to  raise  the  heap  of  slain, 

Breathless  and  cold,  he  lies  on  yonder  plain  ; 

From  the  car  he  fell,  I  in  looking  back, 

Saw  the  fatal  arrow  peeping  through  his  neck. 

F  2 
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Prostrate  on  the  ground  lay  his  last  remains, 

Pouring  the  soul  out  through  the  leaking  veins. 

The  two  armies  in  close  combat  now  engage, 

Their  brazen  shields  resoimd  their  mighty  rage ; 

Polydos  at  a  distance  from  his  army  stood, 

And  trembl'd  at  the  waste  of  Grecian  blood. 

How  dear  he  cri'd  this  fatal  day  will  cost, 

What  rivers  of  blood  already  there  be  lost ; 

And  still  both  armies  in  equal  pow'r  abide, 

As  two  scales  that  break  on  neither  side. 

While  his  spirit  fled,  and  he  panting  with  fear, 

A  fiery  chariot  enter'd  Egypt's  rear ; 

Swift  were  the  wheels  and  the  heroes  were  brave, 

With  friction  the  axle  fir'd  the  rolling  nave. 

The  driver  hasten'd  the  flying  horses  on, 

Their  noble  breed  through  all  the  ranks  was  known  ; 

No  others  were  of  such  mighty  speed, 

Their  mothers  were  of  the  best  Arabian  breed. 

Thin  were  their  legs,  their  eyes  look'd  clear  and  bold, 

Their  necks  lay  buried  in  their  manes  of  gold  ; 

Smooth  were  their  coats,  the  colour  of  light  bay, 

Not  o'er-tall  they  stood,  but  sixteen  hands  high. 

Their  bodies  like  wax,  shap'd  in  beauties  mould, 

Their  long  yellow  manes  wave  like  ductile  gold ; 
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The  two  heroes  who  mann'd  the  lofty  car, 
From  childhood  train'd  to  feats  of  dang'rous  war. 
Their  manly  legs  in  shining  greaves  they  bound, 
With  belts  of  silver  tightly  buckl'd  round; 
Their  steely  armour  at  their  knees  unite, 
Well  polish'd  and  case-harden'd  for  the  fight. 
The  high-bred  horses  accustom'd  to  the  plain. 
Hesitated  not,  nor  snorted  at  the  slain  ; 
But  swiftly  through  the  bloody-field  they  speed, 
And  trampl'd  down  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
One  hero  lash'd  the  horses  o'er  the  plain, 
The  other  hedg'd  their  road  with  heaps  of  slain ; 
As  the  work  was  done,  and  they  returning  back, 
A  soldier  threw  his  javelin  at  the  horse's  neck. 
It  miss'd  its  aim,  and  pass'd  beneath  the  rein, 
And  spent  its  force  directly  on  the  plain ; 
The  hero  aimed  at  the  soldier's  head, 
And,  with  its  bloody  sword,  he  struck  him  dead  ! 
The  mighty  stroke  made  his  helmet  resound, 
And  scatter'd  the  smoking  brains  along  the  ground  ; 
His  lov'd  damsel,  who  had  follow'd  him  from  far, 
Stood  a  spectator  near  the  speedful  car. 
No  vengeful  weapon  in  her  hand  she  bore, 
Twas  love  that  urg'd  her  to  the  field  of  war  ; 
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She  shriek'd  at  the  stroke  that  struck  her  lover's  head, 
With  tears  she  bath'd  his  corpse,  as  he  lay  dead. 
Not  long  her  weeping  eyelids  bath'd  the  slain, 
Ere  she  withdrew,  and  weeping  left  the  plain  ; 
Some  kind  comrade,  who  saw  the  sad  event, 
Dri'd  the  falling  tears,  and  led  her  to  his  tent. 
Where  she  sat  mourning  for  her  lover  lost, 
And  reflecting  on  the  sorrows  love  had  cost ; 
Ah !  curs'd  fate,  did'st  thou  antidate  this  day, 
To  snatch  my  only  joy  on  earth  away. 
For  him  I  left  my  friends  and  peaceful  home, 
And  through  the  heat  and  sandy  breeze  I  roam ; 
Many  a  time  I've  polish'd  his  blood-stain'd  spear, 
And  while  he  liv'd,  no  dangers  did  I  fear. 
But  now  my  heart  swells  with  o'ergrown  sighs, 
And  o'ergrown  tears  already  drown  my  eyes  ; 
Ah!  vengeful  kings,  why  not  such  deeds  forbear, 
And  go  yourselves  and  try  the  bow  and  spear  ? 
But,  no  !  curse  cowards,  you  in  ambush  lie, 
And  send  your  youthful  subjects  out  to  die  ; 
Tho'  my  fond  love  died  by  a  Grecian's  hand, 
'Tis  pleasing  that  he  perish'd  in  his  native  land. 
These  words  she  said,  and  rushing  from  the  tent, 
Weeping  through  the  blood-stain'd  field  she  went ; 
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Beheld  her  lover  stretch'tl  upon  the  bloody  sand, 

And  press'd  warm  kisses  on  his  lifeless  hand. 

His  lips  refus'd  to  pass  the  vital  breath, 

His  eyeballs  sunk  beneath  the  hand  of  death  ; 

While  thus  she  view'd  the  dead,  now  swell'd  her  fears, 

She  saw  hard  by  a  grove  of  men  and  spears. 

Hard  fighting  both  sides  continu'd  on, 

Refulgent  spears  and  shields  flashing  in  the  sun  ; 

Then  a  messenger  to  Polydos  came, 

A  youth  about  sixteen,  Sada  was  his  name. 

What  news,  young  Sada,  the  chief  repli'd, 

No  words,  but  blushes  o'er  his  features  fly'd  ; 

Ah  !   'tis  unfavourable,  speak,  my  boy, 

That  frowning  feature  disperses  every  joy. 

Tis  true,  my  noble  chief,  the  youth  repli'd, 

While  speaking,  drew  a  letter  from  his  side; 

The  chief  was  not  prepar'd  to  cut  the  seal, 

Burst  the  folded  sheet  the  secret  to  reveal. 

Black  honor  as  he  read,  spread  o'er  his  eyes, 

At  length  my  brother  Armon's  dead,  he  cries ; 

As  he  command  the  squadron  in  his  care, 

A  swift  arrow  came  whistling  through  the  air. 

In  his  side  the  weapon  pierc'd  a  deadly  wound, 

And  further  flying,  dragg'd  his  entrails  on  the  ground ; 
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Too  much  trouble  for  my  parents  to  bear, 

They'll  sink  beneath  the  mighty  load,  I  fear. 

My  father  bless'd  us  when  we  left  our  native  land, 

My  weeping  mother  kiss'd  my  brother's  hand ; 

We,  the  only  two,  and  both  to  them  are  dear, 

Twill  rend  their  hearts,  when  they  the  tidings  hear. 

My  mother  seems  fainting  before  my  eye, 

My  father's  grey  hairs  in  all  directions  fly  ; 

No  sorrow  from  us  have  they  felt  before, 

No  kinder  youth  could  breathe  than  him  who  breathes 

no  more. 
'Tis  vain  my  brother's  death  to  grieve — he's  gone, 
But  father,  mother,  too,  may  perish  with  the  son ; 
Heaven  renew  their  hearts  to  bear  the  grief, 
And  send  some  kind  goddess  to  their  relief. 
Now,  as  he  spoke,  forth  march'd  a  funeral  throng, 
And  six  tall  soldiers  bore  his  dead  brother  alono- : 
In  a  deep  grave  not  near  the  army's  side, 
With  his  regimentals  on  the  corpse  was  laid. 
Polydos  follow'd,  and  wept  o'er  the  grave, 
Saying,  all  must  sink  here,  the  coward  and  the  brave ; 
But  could  thy  fond  parents  feast  their  eyes  on  thee, 
Dead  or  alive,  more  happy  they  would  be. 
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When  thy  mother  press'd  warm  kisses  on  thy  hand, 
She  fear'd  thy  dust  would  mix  with  Egypt's  sand ; 
My  father  knows  the  dangers  of  the  field, 
He,  like  we,  was  trained  to  the  spear  and  shield. 
For  years  he's  rest  his  life  in  milder  joys, 
And  trust'd  the  fate  of  wars  to  us  two  hoys  ; 
Why  should  my  mother  grieve,  for  well  she  knows, 
What  perilous  danger  a  soldier  undergoes. 
The  fates  of  wars  are  dangerous  fates  to  run, 
Where  thousands  fall  beneath  one  morning's  sun  , 
And  many  Grecian  hearts  will  grieve  quite  sore, 
When  they  hear  their  sons  and  brothers  are  no  more  ! 
And  raise  one  general  shout  to  curse  the  king, 
Whose  direful  actions  all  these  troubles  bring; 
He  first  disturb'd  us  on  the  peaceful  sea, 
Destroy'd  our  ships,  their  cargoes  bore  away. 
And  can  such  daring  deeds,  ye  gods,  be  just  ? 
Your  vengeance  I  invoke,  and  to  your  aid  I  trust ; 
And  as  his  trembling  lips  these  accents  said, 
A  trumpet  loudly  blew  to  burn  the  dead. 
Both  armies  agreed,  the  piles  began, 
Lofty  ricks  they  made,  and  pd'd  them  man  by  man  ; 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  field  there  stood, 
A  vast  forest,  where  they  fell  the  funeral  wood. 
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But  before  they  began  to  pile  the  dead, 

Close  on  the  ground  the  new  cut  wood  was  laid  ; 

The  bodies  then  pil'd  three  tiers  high, 

And  o'er  every  three  a  strata  of  wood  they  lay. 

On  nine  square  yards  of  ground  the  pile  was  laid, 

And  nine  yards  high  they  pil'd  the  Grecian  dead  ; 

Egypt  pil'd  the  same,  oh  !  what  a  sight  to  see, 

One  mighty  pile  of  Greeks,  and  of  Egyptians  three. 

Then  large  wood  they  cut,  and  round  the  piles  laid, 

Sufficient  stuff  for  to  devour  the  dead; 

But  not  by  day  the  piles  of  jdead  we  light, 

All  must  be  devour'd  in  the  gloom  of  night ! 

Now  in  meridian  skies  the  sun  appears, 

And  flashes  new  ardour  o'er  a  field  of  spears  ; 

Some  honours  to  most  daring  fights  are  due, 

When  all  appoint  the  time  the  battle  to  renew. 

The  Egyptian  soldiers,  murmuring,  said, 

Now  all  our  strength  lies  in  the  piles  of  dead  ; 

We  see  what  mighty  slaughter  Greece  has  done, 

What  piles  we  raise,  and  yet  the  morning's  sun 

Has  scarcely  reach 'd  the  centre  of  the  day, 

Ere  night  what  thousands  more  may  breathless  lie  ; 

Young  Taso  heard  the  murmuring  of  his  men, 

And  urg'd  them  to  the  fight,  but  urg'd  in  vain. 
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The  soldiers  now  their  youthful  chief  address'd, 

To  stay  the  direful  fight  they  on  him  press'd  ; 

Noble  chief!  you  see  what  mighty  Greece  has  done, 

What  numbers  lay  beneath  the  mid-day  sun. 

Behold  these  mountain  ricks  upon  the  plain, 

And  think  what  breathless  numbers  they  contain ; 

And  ere  that  sun  get  in  the  centre  sky, 

Will  reach  the  west  what  numbers  more  may  die. 

Is  it  not  enough  such  mighty  ricks  to  rise, 

In  human  smoke  to  insult  the  angry  skies  ; 

As  he  spoke  and  action  ready  to  begin, 

A  new  reinforcement  on  the  hills  was  seen. 

The  Egyptians  agre'd,  and  to  a  man, 

Took  up  their  arms,  and  to  the  hills  they  ran  ; 

The  new  reinforcement  saw  the  remnant  fly, 

And  from  the  crimson  fields  they  heard  the  wounded  cry  ; 

But  not  to  their  assistance  could  they  go, 

The  fields  were  in  possession  of  the  foe  ; 

The  sun  in  bending  low  towards  the  west, 

Brings  on  the  season  for  refreshing  rest. 

But  heaven  view'd  the  labours  Greece  had  done, 

Before  the  west  receiv'd  the  setting  sun ; 

The  remnant  of  Egyptians  who  had  fled, 

Mounted  the  hills,  and  number'd  all  their  dead. 
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Sixteen  thousands  stood  in  the  early  field, 
Three  thousand  yet  live,  and  thirteen  thousand  kill'd  ; 
When  gloomy  night  spread  o'er  the  Grecian's  head, 
With  blazing  torch  they  fir'd  the  piles  of  dead. 
Large  clouds  of  smoke  in  airs  began  to  rise, 
And  human  flames  illuminat'd  the  skies  ; 
The  Egyptian  saw  the  dead  they  left  behind, 
In  human  flames  yield  to  the  lofty  wind. 
The  gentle  Nile  frighten'd  at  the  sight, 
Turn'd  up  in  shining  waves  against  the  light ; 
And  all  the  Grecian  navy  on  the  sea, 
Look'd  brilliant  as  the  noon  of  summer  day. 
The  Grecians  now  retiring  from  the  plain, 
Sought  their  brave  ships  and  hasten'd  on  the  main  ; 
Columns  of  black  smoke  from  blazing  fires  rise, 
And  with  a  mournful  horror  insult  the  skies. 
When  Vesta,  queen  of  all  the  fiery  train, 
Had  view'd  the  Grecian  ships  upon  the  main; 
At  her  command  the  Grecians  haste  away, 
Unrnoor'd  their  gallant  ships  and  sail'd  the  sea. 
And  now  comes  on  the  dismal  noon  of  night, 
The  blazing  piles  support  a  living  light ; 
Then  spoke  a  goddess  from  the  smoky  skies, 
What  direful  power  caus'd  these  flames  to  rise  ? 
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Or,  who  thus  insults  the  winds  with  dread  alarm, 

Is  it  not  enough  to  set  two  worlds  in  arms  ? 

Now  a!l  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  skies, 

Together  in  one  general  council  rise. 

Then  vengeful  Pluto  from  his  fiery  reign, 

Came  blazing  o'er  the  wide  expanded  main  ; 

At  his  appearance  clouds  began  to  rise, 

A  dreadful  visage  wore  the  midnight  skies. 

The  trembling  Grecians  on  the  frighten'd  sea, 

Entreated  heaven  for  the  coming  day  ; 

Then  from  the  land  there  blew  a  gentle  breeze, 

Which  bore  the  Grecians  farther  on  the  seas. 

About  three  leagues  they  sail'd  upon  the  main, 

When  stars  and  skies  again  began  to  shine : 

On  bending  knees  the  Grecians  shout  aloud, 

And  thank'd  heaven  that  urg'd  them  through  the  cloud. 

There  saw  the  council  that  together  met, 

And  heard  how  heav'n  had  favour'd  all  their  Meet. 

And  God  they  saw  had  rais'd  his  mighty  hand, 

To  smite  the  remnant  of  that  cursed  land  ; 

Then  spoke  Concordia,  as  she  in  council  stood, 

What  caus'd  the  waste  of  all  this  human  blood  ? 

Peace  o'er  all  the  world  is  my  demand, 

Nor  shall  justice  suffer  by  a  vengeful  hand  ! 
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Is  it  right  that  earth  should  bear  a  king, 

In  whose  heart  such  desperate  actions  spring  ? 

With  parent's  blood  he's  quench'd  the  thirsty  grounds, 

And  children  yet  unborn  will  feel  their  father's  wounds  ; 

Poor  widow's  weeping  round  the  funeral  flame, 

And  aged  parents  curse  his  dreadful  name. 

How  long  shall  he  drench  the  sands  with  human  gore, 

And  inflict  such  wounds  as  will  heal  no  more  ? 

Then  spoke  Nemisis,  while  all  in  silence  stood, 

I'll  draw  heav'nly  vengeance  on  this  waste  of  blood  ; 

With  lifted  voice  to  heav'n  she  cried  aloud, 

For  all  the  vengeful  furies  of  the  cloud. 

No  sooner  had  she  spoke,  then  heaven's  hand 

Roll'd  dreadful  thunders  o'er  the  guilty  land. 

Peal  after  peal  began  to  roll  more  loud, 

And  every  peal  spit  lightening  through  the  cloud  ; 

The  face  of  heaven  disfigur'd  at  the  sight, 

And  stars  to  earth  denied  their  feeble  light. 

The  council  now  dispers'd  in  great  surprise. 

And  fear'd  the  dismal  furies  of  the  skies ; 

Nemisis,  goddess  of  the  vengeful  pow'rs, 

Now  rolls  the  thunder  through  the  Egyptian's  tow'rs. 

Not  a  spire  nor  tower  through  the  land, 

But  felt  the  vengeance  of  her  powerful  hand ; 
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But  still  the  care  of  heaven  did  she  employ, 
To  save  all  human  lives  and  tow'rs  destroy. 
The  rolling  thunder  now  begins  to  cease, 
The  winds  augment  and  pouring  rains  increase  ; 
Unroot  the  mountain  oaks  and  bear  away  the  soil, 
Leaving  the  naked  rocks  to  fill  the  spoil. 
Now  heaven  was  pleas'd  to  roll  the  cloud  away, 
And  as  it  past  all  Egypt  pray'd  for  day  ; 
But  long  it  was  before  the  light  came  on, 
For  zephyrs  bore  the  cloud  towards  the  sun. 
One  hour  more  fill'd  all  their  longing  eyes, 
And  Phcebus  flash'd  his  light  around  the  skies ; 
Now  dismal  night  is  pass'd,  and  morn  begun, 
And  golden  skies  proclaim  the  rising  sun. 
The  distant  fields  so  lately  green  with  corn, 
Now  red  and  bare,  and  suffering  from  the  storm. 
Rude  trees  and  ruins  in  the  vallies  lie, 
A  sad  confusion  opens  with  the  day  ; 
Parents  now  by  the  bonds  of  duty  lead, 
Go  forth  to  see  how  stands  the  piles  of  dead  ! 
The  flesh  and  entrails  burnt,  the  bones  remain, 
Whitely  wash'd  and  scattcr'd  over  the  plain ; 
But  not  far  yet  the  dreadful  news  had  spread, 
Nor  distant  parents  knew  their  sons  were  dead. 
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But  anxious  all  to  hear  the  fate  of  war, 

And  messengers  came  hast'ning  on  from  far  ; 

One  aged  parent  in  a  crimson  vest, 

Now  sought  his  six  brave  sons  amongst  the  rest. 

No  sooner  had  the  dreadful  tidings  to  him  spread, 

That  his  six  sons  were  burnt  amongst  the  dead  — 

He  stretch'd  his  aged  limbs  upon  the  ground, 

And,  with  his  bitter  cries,  the  fields  resound. 

I,  and  six  poor  widows,  left  to  mourn  their  doom, 

Their  mother  nine  years  has  slept  within  the  tomb ; 

Four  orphans  left  without  a  friend  or  home, 

And  one  unborn  lies  struggling  in  the  womb. 

As  he  spoke,  his  aged  lips  deep  sighs  impart, 

With  agonizing  trouble  heav'd  his  heart ; 

His  falling  eyebrows  cast  a  shady  gloom, 

His  head  hung  white  with  blossoms  of  the  tomb. 

Three  sighs  he  gave,  and  breathed  out  his  last, 

His  corpse  lay  stiffening  in  the  northern  blast ; 

But  see  the  hearts  of  pity  how  they  move, 

And  six  young  damsels  bore  him  to  the  grove. 

In  consecrated  ground  his  body  laid, 

And  honours  due  to  age  they  to  him  paid. 

When  all  was  past  the  sun  began  to  rise, 

The  clouds  withdrew,  and  bard  the  purple  skies ; 
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Serene  was  all  the  air,  and  bright  the  day, 

Sent  out  her  light  upon  the  silver  sea. 

About  three  leagues  distance,  or  little  more, 

The  Grecian  fleet  lay  off  the  Egyptian  shore  ; 

All  quiet  at  the  early  break  of  day, 

The  Grecian  soldiers  slept  upon  the  sea ; 

A  few  short  hours  they  pass'd  in  sweet  repose, 

When  trumpets  blew,  and  soldiers  all  arose. 

Polydos,  and  Bugo,  together  met, 

And  summon' d  all  commanders  through  the  fleet ; 

Thus  spoke  the  chief,  as  he  in  council  stood, 

Six  thousand  men  already  spilt  their  blood  ; 

And  why  should  we  engage  the  second  day, 

And  leave  the  Romans  on  the  peaceful  sea  1 

'Tis  true,  the  treaty  between  us  thus  was  made, 

That  they  protect  the  fleets,  while  we  the  land  invade. 

But  shall  our  Grecian  soldiers  perish  all, 

And  not  a  Roman  for  his  country  fall ; 

The  time  is  ours  to  stay  upon  the  sea, 

And  they  go  forth,  and  try  their  fate  to-day. 

Thus  spoke  Medeus  from  his  noble  heart, 

Grecian  soldiers,  on  with  me,  we  do  our  part ; 

The  work  we  have  to  do  lies  on  the  land, 

And  Egypt  soon  shall  feel  our  hostile  hand. 
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And  Pharoah  on  his  throne  shall  curse  the  day, 

He  first  sent  pirates  on  the  peaceful  sea  ; 

'Tis  not  that  he's  a  mighty  king  by  birth, 

That  he  shall  break  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Nor  yet  shall  we  such  direful  tyrants  fear, 

While  justice  rides  upon  our  bow  and  spear  ; 

Trust  you  cares  in  heaven,  and  let's  away, 

Important  dangers  wait  our  long  delay. 

New  reinforcements  in  the  field  they  bring, 

If  we  wait  till  tidings  reach  the  king  ; 

But  no,  we  march  as  reapers  in  the  fields, 

And  reap  the  paltry  harvest  Egypt  yields. 

No  Roman  from  his  ship  will  we  displace, 

Nor  fear  a  foe  while  justice  stands  before  our  face  ; 

He  spoke  and  grasp'd  his  mighty  spear  in  hand, 

My  soul,  he  cri'd,  impels  me  to  the  land. 

Came  we  not  hither,  was  his  eager  cry, 

To  reap  a  glorious  harvest  or  to  die  ? 

Let  every  one  whose  heart  can  courage  yield, 

Now  seek  the  noble  honours  of  the  field. 

Not  too  hasty,  repli'd  a  noble  knight, 

Medeus,  thy  courage  stands  before  thy  might ; 

Why  urgest  thou  the  soldiers  to  the  field, 

Knowest  thou  what  plans  the  council  yet  may  yield  ? 
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Sawest  thou  not  on  the  precedent  day, 
New  reinforcements  fast  in  am  hush  lay  ; 
Now  do  we  know  what  mighty  pow'rs  we  find, 
Or,  can  we  see  what  forces  lurk  behind  ? 
Let  this  and  wisdom  be  our  noble  plan, 
To  choose  a  hero  with  the  soul  of  man. 
His  courage  must  be  bold,  and  passion  slow  ; 
And  he,  Egyptian  language,  well  must  know. 
In  peasant's  dress  let  him  undertake  the  plan, 
And  seek  the  labour  of  a  husbandman  ; 
Then,  with  his  utmost  care  and  watchful  eye, 
The  movements  of  their  army  he  espy. 
Learns  how  stands  the  constitution  with  the  king, 
And  sees  what  army  in  the  field  they  bring. 
Now,  who's  the  noble  hero  or  the  man, 
To  undertake  this  great  important  plan  ? 
Every  talent,  every  art  that  man  can  know, 
Upon  this  doubtful  work  he  must  bestow  ; 
Should  any  judge  that  he  is  a  Grecian  spy, 
That  moment  by  assassin's  hand  he'll  die. 
Then  spoke  Medeus  (Nobles)  I'm  the  man, 
And  ere  I  sleep,  I  die,  or  execute  the  plan ; 
Let  some  strong  hand  who  well  can  use  the  oar, 

Transport  me  to  the  nearest  desert  shore — 
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Where  no  house  is  near  and  sable  woods  abound, 

Whose  spreading  trees  shall  shade  the  shores  around  ; 

Thus  said,  the  brawny  boatman  pli'd  his  oar, 

Unseen  amidst  the  rocks,  they  reach'd  the  shore. 

The  hero's  courage  now  began  to  burn, 

Wait  thou  here,  he  said,  and  wratch  for  my  return ; 

If  heaven  and  providence  this  day  be  kind, 

The  secret  of  all  Egypt  I  shall  find. 

Their  army  shall  espy  and  all  their  movements  see, 

And  in  short  time  again  return  to  thee ; 

Now  near  the  shore  and  in  the  little  bay, 

There  stood  a  rock  surrounded  by  the  sea. 

As  the  bright  diamond  in  the  sunny  ray, 

So  shone  the  rock  and  lustr'd  all  the  bay ; 

The  boatman,  gigantic  in  every  part, 

Strong  were  his  limbs,  but  weak  his  feeble  heart, 

Dangers  he  fear'd,  in  every  breeze  that  blew, 

And  every  wa%  e  that  mov'd  brought  fears  anew  ; 

Tho'  none  could  see  him,  even  the  light  of  day 

Blaz'd  with  the  brilliance  of  the  rock  and  bay. 

Four  hours  in  the  boat  he  trembling  stood  ; 

At  length  Medeus  came,  rustling  through  the  wood, 

Leap'd  into  the  boat,  and  crossing  the  bay, 

His  garb  of  disguise  he  dash'd  into  the  sea. 
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The  chiefs  upon  their  ships  impatient  stood, 
And  ey'd  the  shining  rock  beneath  the  wood; 
At  length  the  boat,  by  all,  was  clearly  seen 
Skimming  over  the  liquid  waves  so  green. 
Tiny  saw  him  leave  the  lustre  of  the  hay; 
They  saw  the  oars  upon  the  water  play ; 
And  as  he  to  the  ships  again  drew  nigh, 
Rich  flags  of  honour  through  the  fleet  did  fly. 
He  reach'd  the  fleet,  amidst  the  shouts  of  joy, 
Applauses  burst  from  every  man  and  boy. 
He  leap'd  into  the  ship,  and  to  the  chief  was  lead, 
With  flags  of  honour  streaming  o'er  his  head. 
The  nobles  now  again  together  meet, 
A  chief  from  every  ship  through  all  the  fleet; 
To  hear  what  news  the  noble  Spartan  spoke, 
When  first  the  silence  of  his  lips  he  broke. 
Speak,  Medeus,  the  great  Polydos  said, 
While  the  hollow  ears  gap'd  in  every  head. 
Now  safe,  he  said,  within  this  bay  we  lie, 
For  Egypt  has  no  navy  on  the  sea ; 
Thousands  of  troops,  in  ambush,  line  the  shore, 
Their  show'ring  steel  upon  our  heads  to  pour. 
With  bows  and  spears  along  the  shores  they  wait, 
And  all  believe  that  we  shall  land  to  night ; 
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But  no;  if  we  attempt  that  eastern  shore, 
These  ships  of  safety  we  shall  see  no  more. 
Forty  thousand  troops  near  Alexandria  lie, 
And  twenty  thousand  more  will  join  to  day  ; 
Thus  spoke  Polydos  ;  prepare  every  hand, 
And  when  the  sun  once  more  leaves,  dark  the  land. 
Then  we  our  anchors  weigh"  and  spread  the  sail, 
This  evening's  breeze  shall  bear  us  to  the  Nile. 
Let  all  our  work  upon  the  sea  be  done, 
Some  way  about  the  time  of  setting  sun ; 
That  those  who  on  the  shore  in  ambush  stand, 
May  think  that  we  prepare  to  make  the  land. 
Then  when  the  sun  withdraws  his  golden  light, 
The  ships  about  we  tack,  and  make  our  flight. 
'Tis  glorious  that  the  moon  withholds  her  ray, 
Or,  she  this  night  our  actions  would  betray ; 
Sufficient  time  we  have  to  make  the  Nile  to  night, 
Its  mouth  already  lies  within  our  sight. 
When  there  we  keep  at  distance  from  the  land, 
Or,  unseen  dangers  may  oppose  on  either  hand ; 
Until  we  reach  the  shore  a  little  below, 
The  old  and  famous  town  of  Grand  Cairo. 
Thus  spoke  Bugo,  who  was  a  fearful  man, 
Too  daring,  O  chief,  is  thy  advent'rous  plan  ; 
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What  unseen  dangers  o'er  us  may  prevail, 

Should  we  attempt  an  inland  river  to  sail. 

And  more  so  as  we  know  on  either  hand, 

The  enemy  has  possession  of  the  land  ; 

Should  we  attempt  to  bear  that  way  our  sail, 

Both  men  and  ships  will  perish  in  the  Nile. 

Thus  Medeus  in  a  rage,  these  words  impart, 

Thou  seem'st  a  mar:  that  own  a  coward's  heart; 

Hesitate  not  to  spread  thy  swelling  sail, 

The  winds  of  heav'n  this  night  shall  bear  us  to  the  Nile. 

My  faith  is  fix'd  above  those  purple  skies, 

And  faith,  'tis  said,  will  make  the  mountains  rise ; 

Not  by  the  strength  of  arm  do  nations  smart, 

For  all  the  strength  of  man  lies  in  his  heart. 

As  he  thus  spoke,  the  day  was  nearly  done, 

Up  roll'd  the  waves  and  hid  the  setting  sun ; 

Then  every  hand  was  busy  through  the  fleets, 

Some  weighing  anchors,  and  some  spreading  sheets. 

Now  favourable  was  the  gloomy  hours  of  night, 

When  Greece  and  Rome  were  struggling  for  their  flight ; 

A  gentle  western  breeze  fill'd  every  sail, 

And  bore  them  from  the  seas  into  the  Nile. 

Far  up  the  river,  mid-way  from  the  land, 

And  yet  unseen  by  spies  on  either  hand; 
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The  night  was  silent,  not  a  sound  was  heard, 
Their  tongues  forbore  to  speak  a  single  word. 
But  as  the  fleet  drew  near,  the  sentry  espies 
The  aide-de-camp  off  to  the  army  flies; 
And  dreadful  to  the  chief  was  his  sad  tale, 
The  Greeks,  he  cri'd,  are  sailing  in  the  Nile. 
The  youthful  bloom  in  Taso's  face  now  fled, 
And  every  hair  stood  trembling  on  his  head  ; 
Some  time  he  stood  and  not  a  word  to  say, 
Then  said  my  soul  now  dreads  the  coming  day. 
Come  it  must  and  we  through  all  its  perils  run, 
Why  withhold  thy  face  so  long,  thou  bashful  sun  ? 
'Tis  thy  bright  face,  I  wish  once  more  to  see, 
When  heav'n  will  seal  the  dooms  that  fate  decree. 
Now  Pharoah,  too,  the  dreadful  tidings  hear, 
Unwelcome  news  salutes  his  direful  ear; 
From  his  restless  couch  he  quickly  flies, 
And  sends  his  sanguine  optics  round  the  skies. 
All  the  gloomy  night  new  troubles  broke  his  rest, 
And  tides  of  hell  now  roll'd  within  his  breast ; 
His  gloomy  eyebrows  gave  a  sudden  fall, 
He  grasp'dhis  arms,  aud  quitt'd  the  royal  hall. 
Now  curs'd  fate,  he  cried,  has  seal'd  our  doom, 
Not  only  Greece  we  fear,  but  also  Rome  ; 
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And  both  combine  together,  do  agree, 

They  hold  the  town,  the  river,  and  the  sea. 

Now  march  we  must,  no  longer  here  we  stand, 

The  cool  night  is  best  to  tread  the  parching  sand  ; 

Thus  spoke  the  Egyptian  to  the  king, 

What  fates  upon  a  nation  do  we  bring  ? 

One  day  only  have  we  past  in  fight, 

And  thirteen  thousand  souls  have  taken  flight ; 

See  weeping  widows  round  your  palace  stand, 

Bathing  with  tears  the  cool  relentless  sand ; 

By  their  sides  their  hungry  orphans  crying, 

In  their  arms  their  starving  infants  dying; 

What  mighty  crimes  o'er  Egypt  do  we  spread, 

To  starve  the  youthful  offsprings  of  the  dead. 

Thus  spoke  the  nobles  rush'd  through  the  senate  gate, 

Call'd  a  council  to  relieve  their  starving  state  ; 

Money  sufficient  through  the  land  they  spread, 

To  feed  the  hungry  offspring  of  the  dead. 

Now  Taso,  with  the  tear  of  pity  in  his  eye, 

Forbore  to  lead  his  troops  at  once  to  die  ; 

And  urg'd  the  king  to  send  without  delay, 

A  flag  of  truce  the  direful  fight  to  stay. 
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The  king  to  his  request  now  lends  his  ear, 
While  every  limb  trembl'd  with  nervous  fear  ; 
The  truces  were  sent  without  the  least  delay, 
And  stay'd  the  fight  until  another  day. 
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